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a eg ae ee 53s ale ee “LIBERTY, H@LINESS, LO v E.” . 
S.B., AND'S. K.L., EDITORS PRO TEM. BOSTON, SATURDAY, APRIL 9, 1842. VOL. XXI.—NO.15 
RELIGIOUS MISC ELLANY, though I am bound in justice to say that | the fervor and enthusiasin of these extraor- | out mdecorum, or ill-treatwent of others.| mon intellect, ever to enable him tw become pressive strain, and then a mighty burst in ON A SCOFFER 


For the Register and Observer. 
TO INATTENTIVE HE ARERS. ACTS 


A SERMON 
xx. 9. 


‘And there sat, in a window, a certain 
young man named, Eutychus, being fallen 
into a deep sleep; and as Paul was long 
preaching, he sank down with sleep, and 
fell down from the third loft, and was taken 
up dead.’ 

And first you should avoid excessive 
fatigue the day previous, or it may be, 
over-labor the week previous to the Sab- 
bath. It is oft-times the case that some of 
us are such worthy laborers on the sixth 
day of the week, as to prove utterly worth- 
At some seasons, 


less on the seventh. 


more particularly, it is not uncommon to be 


so intemperate in labor, so completely run 


down, that the mind partakes the languor 
and listlessness induced by bodily fatigue ; 
the attentive, drowsy and sluggish, finds it 
almost impossible to hear with the ear, see 
with the eye, receive into the heart; and 
the soul can hardly be saved for the body 
its contrary strivings. I am not one to; 
advise indolence, nor unmanly ease. 
would not have one single hand forget to | 


In | 


do, with its might, its appointed task. 
some places 1 would urge and induce to} 
Labor. Butnot here. Itseemsto me that 


. 
in this village no spur, incentive or stimu- 


} 
lant is wanting; but the rather a check | 
and restraint. This town is no place for} 
the dullard, the drone and the lounger. | 
There are no oaken settles at the ale-house | 
door, to invite the strong healthy man to, 
throw away his three choicest possessions— 


Health. Time and Property. Of gentle- | 


men idlers as of working-men idlers, the 


class has well nigh disappeared. In ou 
family mansion no room is assigned to the 
sluggard. But, as the extreme of virtue 


were itself a vice, we may witlessly err in 
this. hard 
and Prudence utters her cautions in 
And 
tion is to excel his neighbors, the citizen | 
will be intemperate in Labor. But an i 


Sabbath, then is 


Ambition-is an task master, | 
vain 
chiet ambi- 


to the deaf. where the 


the week unfit us for the 
the Sabbath broken ;: 


if secular labor were performed on this} 
; 


as much so in fact as 
sacred day. Were one half hour of over-/ 
exertion on the week-days avoided, the 
seventh would be passed to more profit 
But 


even allowing that your o’ertaxed body 


and of course with greater pleasure. 


seeketh rest, absenting yourself from the 
House of God is poor policy ; for never is | 
the o’er-wearied frame so truly and well} 
rested, and so much refreshed as when the | 
mind is pleasantly and usefully employed 
—the conscience satisfied and complacent. 


With how many are Sabbath privileges | 


lightly esteemed when weighed in the| 
balance against weekly duties. Suct 


division of labor is as foo'ish as unjust; | 
for if in our hours of strength and vigor | 


ing on Earth as to lose sight of Heaven—} 


and prosperity we are so occupied in labor- 


for ourselves as to forget God—be assured | 
that our God will forget us in the hour of} 
weakness and extreme need. 
‘folding of the | 
that | 


' 
in our Churches is| 
' 
| 


cause of the 
‘ little 


witness 


Another 


hands’ anda more slumber’ 


we too often 


. 1 
the wretched custom of making Sabbath 


feasts. Being a day of comparative leisure, 
ra 4 . . | 
it is too often made one of unusual excess. 


This opens upon a wider field than I could | 


even glean this day; and introduces a} 


subject no less important than the much | 
o'er-talked one of ‘Temperance, and might| 
Lecture. | 


For there is a vast deal of Intemperance in | 


furnish matter for a Temperance 


no wise connected with the jug or the} 


° ‘ . I 
bottle. [ntemperanc > in eating—excess In | 


| 


food—is slaying its thousands: 


\ Truly | 
saith Elisha ‘there is Death in the pot.’ 


But we must defer the consideration of 


this important subject, in its general bear-| 
ing upon morals, and consider it only in| 
relation to our present subject, as a cause | 
(and one of the chief causes) of the too| 
coaimon Sabbath somnolency we are rep- | 
robating. It were next to an impossibility | 
that we should discuss or relish a feast for | 
the intellectual and spiritual, immeditely | 
succeeding another so discordant, as a sen- | 
sual entertainment, and mere anima! en-| 


joyment. The low pleasures of sense | 
. . ' 
will preclude all possibility of our appreci- | 
ating and enjoying the higher and purer} 
pleasures of sentiment, intellect and piety. | 
But many think they must ‘dive rather | 


better’ on the Sabbath, than a’week days. | 
l agree with them; and wish all to-live 
much better. But if by living better we | 


} . | 
ure to understand the mere passing more | 


dainty bits to the palate, and subjecting our 
digestive organs to unwonted exertion, then 
are We at Opposite points, and understand 
not, each what the other means or would 
signify by the term ‘living better.’ | 
would have all do this, by living more for 





Heaven and less for Earth, this holy day— | 
more for the hungering soul, less to the| 
pampered body and its baser propensities— | 
so ‘better live’ that we shall no longer| 
sleep in God's Sanctuary, but remain awake | 
and thoughtful, with eyes ever “open to| 
the things whieh concera our everlasting | 
Peace. Though this habit does not obtain | 
among my people to the unseemly extent | 
that it pervades the city worshippers; and 


; cumstances 


jf 


| yet to be fulfilled. 


rarely do I address any folk, who accept 


in; and o’erwearicd nature steeps both 
mind and soul in deep oblivion.’ Let such 
then avoid the causes; and, when coming 
to sit at Jesus his fect, not fin themselves, 
like Mary’s vexed and restless sister, dis- 
tracted by their much serving. Nor yet 
when they would take a bold flight and 
raise the veil between the Mortal and Im- 
mortality—when they would reason on 
|Death Judgment and Eternity—find the 


| 
| wings of the spirit clogged by earthy im- 
| 


| gurities and sensual propensities ; and too 
‘late learn with Dives that our good things 


} : * 
,are fast proving our ruin. 





Although there 
are but few who sleep amongst us; yet 


J 
} 


you well know there are many who might 


the pains they do that all may know that 
the last conceivable object that brings them 
hither is to worship God. But | must not 
forget that the length of the Apostles Dis- 


1 | course, was in part the occasion—as it| 
i should be deemed also the palliation—of | 


Eutychus, his fall—and must therefore de- 
fer this consideration to a more convenient 


season. Cc. B. P. 





THE PROPHETIC BOOKS. 


We have noticed in another column the 


| excellent book, ‘ Observations on the Bible 


for the use of Young Persons,’ from which 
the following extract is selected. 


‘To some minds, the proof of the divine 


evelation of Christianity derived from | 


prophecy, seems the strongest; and it is 
irom their bearing upon this subsequent 
revelation that these works derive much o! 
their importance to us. Others think that 
he proof of a revelation derived from mira- 
cles, is not only the most important, but is 


indispensable to the establishment of a 


‘laim to a divine origin ; while it will aiso | 
ve in itself sufficient, without the addition- | 
il miracle of prophecy, in relation to it. | 


Undoubtedly a distinct prophecy is as 
nach a miracle as restoring sight to the 
lind. LIcan no more foresee what is to 
ake place five hundred years hence, or to- 
norrow, than I can heal the sick, or clothe 
the uaked, by saying a word; it is, there- 
fore, a good and strong proof of divine au 


thority, and is appealed to, as such, by our | 


Savior himself. But that it is not of itsel 
enough, or as much as we have reason ti 
expect, is also proved by the fact that Christ | 


and the Apostles wrought iniracles, and | 


appealed first and principslly to them 
whenever there was a serious question of 
their authority. 

And when we think of some of the cir- 
attendant on the nature o 


prophecy, we shall not be surprised that it) 
should not be considered as the highest | 
In the first} 


of a divine commission. 
place, it is so difficult and so rare to per- 


prool 


| ceive its true character before it is fulfilled, 
that it clearly amounts to little to those | 


who live before its completion. Men may 
see that something is foretold, but they ‘can 
have few clear ideas concerning it. So 


| true is this, that notwithstanding the many | 
passages in the prophets announcing the | 
spiritual nature of Christ’s kingdom, as we | 
| tempt, if made, be successful, in my opin- 


now believe, the Jews have never under- 
stood that fact in the least; but to this 
hour they suppose they are to have a tem- | 
poral Messiah, whe isto raise them to that | 
state of glorious superiority they so much | 
covet, when ‘the nation and kingdom th at 
will not serve them shall perish.’ 

And even after the fulfilment of prophe-| 
cy, there is so much of doubt attending | 
upon the proof, that it is, or may be, a sub- 
ject of discussion and uncertainty, among | 
those who are best disposed, as to its ap- 
plication. ‘The language of prophecy is| 
indefinite, and is not, I apprehend, design- | 
ed to point out future facts with that per: | 
fect distinctness, which will render its | 
application necessary, and the proof of | 
divine interposition indixputable. It seems | 


lto be the design of Providence to leave | 


something, under all circumstances, to 
men’s judgment and reason, faculties 
which, to a great extent, are“in their own 
keeping, and for the use of which they are | 
responsible. ‘If a man will do his will, ! 
he shall know of the doctrine, whether it| 


| ve of God, or whether I speak of myself,’ | 
| says our Savior; i.e. ifa man will con-, 


scientiously use his faculties, and keep | 
them, by proper habits, in a fit condition to. 
be used, he will find little difficulty in as-| 
certaining the truth with regard to the 
essentials of religion, whether natural or 
revealed; and he will know, or be firmly 
persuaded in his own mind, that prophecy 
and miracle, and internal character, al} go) 
to make up the abundant and harinonious | 
proof of divine revelation, an] the interpo- | 
sition of God in the affairs of men. 

There are many passages, in these | 
books, of the prophetic character of which | 
I entertain no doubt, especially thove refer | 
ring to the coming of the Messiah, and the | 
effects of Christianity, many «f which are | 
But there are others, | 
the application of which I do not under- 
stand, from want of acquaintance, perhaps, 
with the history of the times to which they 
refer; and many, of which I have never| 
seen any satisfactory explanation. But 1| 
can read these authors with the deepest | 
interest and with profit, notwithstanding | 
my occasional ignorance of their meaning, 
and with the highest admiration of their| 
sublime virtue and exalted minds. When, | 


'or where, were there men of higher intel-| 


lects, or courage, or integrity, than Isaiah | 
and Daniel? Who ever exhibited greater | 
purity and zeal for the right, than all of | 
them? And where can we find any writ- 
ings that contain more of the spirit of reli- 


gion, or of the essence of morality, or of 


the exaltation ef poetry # They have been 
and are a perfect storehouse of sublime 
thought to all fuceeding generations of 
authors, whether in poetry, morals, or re-* 
ligion ; and there is not a bideses of Eu-| 
rope that is not enriched by the imagery, | 


the Priest's services more kindly and give 
stricter heed to his words, than do mine 
own ;—yet are there now and then a few 
who,after a short and ineflectual combat give 


as well—perhaps better—sleep, as to take | 


dinary men and writers. 


& constant inculcation of virtue, and warn 
Ing against vice. 


to avoid idolatry and wickedness, to fea 


could produce any eflect upon 


must still be produced by theirs. 


thing like it again. 


of existence—that there were no more ai 
Old Testament. 
irrepable? Would they not be well saved 





| if that could be done, by the loss of any} neous views of things, 
literature, the richest, of ancient or modern | stant 
And then, again, think of what 


times ? 


In them is found 
the same characteristic tone which per- 
vades all the other works in the Bible, viz: 


They are perpetually 
counselling and urging their countrymen 


r 


and serve God; and if bold denunciation, 
and threatening, or ardent exhortation, 
men's 
| minds, jit must have been produced, and 
There is 
nothing like it any where else, and it is 
scarcely probable there ever will be any 


~ 


Think, for a moment, of what would be 
the effect upon the world, if all the writings 
we have been considering were blotted out 


Would not the loss be 


| would be the condition of the world il 


| these writings had never existed. 








now are, could not have existed at all; and 


world but barbarism and heathenisin. 
Let us thank God, then, for these books, 
which have been, in His providence, such 


in the shape of religion and civilzation. 
Let us never think or speak of them but 
with the respect and attachment which are 
due to them; and while we avoid any 
thing like a superstitious reverence for 
them, let us regard them. as they are in 
truth, as among the productions of the best 
ininds and the best hearts that have ever 
lived. 


writers, much in vogue with those who 
think highly of themselves, and are dispos- 
ed to question the merit of any thing that 
did not originate with them, which is cal- 
culated to diminish the respect in which 
they ought to be held. They had the 
good fortune, it is said, to be the earliest 
writers, and of course they had the oppor- 
tanity to say first what others might have 
sail as well or better than they. Some 
have even professed that they thought 


there would have been nothing in the 


immensely powerful agents in the introduc- 
tion of all the greatest blessings we enjoy, 


If there|ery mistake or imperfection, excite their 
. | ot ge : ; 

had been no Judaism, there could probably | prejudice, and secure their enmity. But 
have been no Christianity ; and we -hould 
have been, perhaps, idolaters and unciviliz- 
ed, or to speak more pro erly, we, as we 


While a man of an easy and effeminate 
character may be more useful and tolera- 
bie in society than one of a high tempera- 
ment, and strong, but ungoverned passions; 
we should ever consider what redders him 
such, meekness. Meekness consists in the 
control of the feelings and passions, and 
never in the abseuce of them. A man of 
true meekness, while he will not be proud 
and rude, will be firm and decided in mat- 
ters of principle. Moses was an eminent 
example of meekness, but nothing can be 
found to surpass his presence of mind and 
decision of character. 

The man who possesses the character 
described in the beautiful scripture placed 
at the head of this article, whe he mingles 
in society and labors for the good ot it, 
will be gentle and calm. There are some 
well reasoning people, who either from a 
natural repulsiveness of cheracter, or erro- 
in almost con- 

collision with their fellow-men. | 
| Some needlessly vex themselves with the 
| waywardness of others, and by noticing ev- 








the man of genuine meekness, while he 
will be firm in the defence of truth, will 
carefully avoid both asperity and haughti- 
ness. He will breathe, in his intercourse 
with men, a paternal spirit, and seek to re- 
lieve their sufferings. In scenes calculat- 
ed to disconcert him, he will stand unmov- 
ed, and never degrade himselj by morose- 
ness and anger. 


fectation make a deeper impression on the 
popular mind, than the stern, and simple 
majesty of common sense. - The prefer- 
ence usually shown for pictures over stat- 
uary is an instance, though an unrepulsive 
one, of the same tendency. 








. that no title, no rank, no ‘wealth and no 


I amused myself until the entrance of 
Mr. Hall, by examining the interior of the 
church and the faces of the various per- 
sons as they entered. The Church was 
hung in the deepest mouraing, as an ex- 
pres@ion of respect to the daughter of the 
royal house whose ashes were scarce yet 
cold in the grave. Every countenance 
wore a subdued expression of surrow; and 
a hushed grief appeared to be ‘struggling 
in every bosom. ‘They came in as if un- 
willing to disturb the dread sole:nnity of 
the temple of the most high God,who had 
as recently and severely taught the:n that 
in his hands are the souls of the great, and 
love, can secure the victim. My own 
heart was painfully afiected. 

Whilst my mind was occupied by the 
observation of these things, | noticed a 
gentleman of about the medium height en- 
ter the central door of the church. His 
face was very pale, his form slightly bent 
as if by some affection of the spine, but 
his countenance was. bold and striking, his 
eye remarkably expressive and piercing. 
and his carriage firm and dignified, though 
a glance was sufficient to convince me that 





Blessed are the meek ;—they are bless- 
ed with the character and temper of Jesus. 
it will render them at once morally beauti- | 
ful, and objects ef esteem. ‘The Savior | 
will give to them his peace, and raise them | 
to honor. 

Blessed are the meek ; they are blessed | 
with the likeness of God, whe is never | 
iransported with passion, or disturbed in | 
his feelings. The light of divine love will | 


There is a mede of speaking of these|cheer he bosom of the meek man, and fill | 


lit with quietness and assurance. 


Under | 
the pavilion of the Almighty, he will dwell | 
safely, and drink from the unsealed foun- 





tains of life. At peace with himself, he! 


‘can ride on the stormy sea of life, and cast— 
his fastenings on those shores which are | 
inever lashed with storms and darkened 


i with cle uds. 


| themselves capable of making a better reve- | 


lation of God’s will than Moses, or than 
Jesus Christ himself. For my part, I can 
only say Lam glad it was not left to per- 
sons who think so much mere highly of 
themselves than they oug!it to think, to de- 
clare the counsels of the Almighty ; nor do 
[ believe there is any truth in the insinua- 
tion that the earliest writers are the best, o: 
most striking. In every literature there is 


they had the opportunity of saying the 
best things, very rarely used it. Ceriainly 
the earliest writers on religion and duty 


were so far from being the best, in other} 


nations and languages, that they are posi 
tively the worst and most absurd. No- 
where is there an instance, except in the 
Hebrew tongue, of truth, with regard to the 
character of God, and the duty of man, be- 
ing clearly developed, and fully enforced 
by the very first known writer. This isa 
fact to be accounted for. 
out of sight, disguised, or denied. 


It stands 


of the world; and it has never yet been 
accounted for, nor even an attempt been 
made to account for it, nor would the at- 


ion, Without an acknowledgment of the in- 
terposition of God. All the rest of the 
Hebrew scriptures, and of the Hebrew his- 
tory, is in perfect harmony with their out- 
set, and would be utierly unintelligible 
and strange but upon the supposition of the 
truth of the whole. I do not mean the 
truth of every word, or of every minute 
fact asserted, but the general truth of the 
whole, as it would be understood by any 
rational interpreter. It all hangs well two- 
gether, iftrue; if not, it is a strange jum- 
ble of inconsistencies of character; of men 
preaching virtue and integrity and truth, 
with the most outrageous falsehoods in 
their mouths; and proclaiming the most 
subline doctrines in the most sublime 


manner, and voluntarily renouncing the | 


fame to which they would be entitled, i: 
those doctrines were their own invention, 
and ascribing all to a higher omniscient 
and alinighty power.’ 





(From the Vermont Chronicle.) 
BLESSED ARSE THE MEEK FOR THEY SHALL IN- 
HEKIT THE EARTH. 


| rlow calm the blue sky ! 


| ble spirit of the Gospel, the 
jenabled to feel the hallowed 


Blessed are the meek ;—they are bless-| 
ed with a grateful sympathy with nature. | 
Nature is quiet in its most stupendous | 
operations, and most exquisite beauty. | 
How meek the 
By seeking the meek and amia- | 
good man is 
influences of 
nature, and raised into sympathy with suns, | 


flowers ! 


i stars, God, eternity! It is the privilege of 
' 


a period of growth, and the first authors, it | 


It cannot be kept 


prominent and pre-eminent in the history | 








‘as well as of that by which it was imme- | 


It is probable that our Savior in this | 


sentence intended to expose the defective 
nature of wnat many who heard him con- 
sidered piety. 
were almost universally proud and malig- 
nant. 

The Christian virtue which is called 
meekness, differs from humility in its foun- 
dation, though the fruit of both may be 
similar or the same. Humility arises irom 
a consciousness of imperfection, depend- 
ence, and unworthiness. Meekness is 
founded on a proper regulation, and gov- 
ernment of the feelings and desires. The 
exercise of true humility is attended with 


Tae Scribes and Paarisees | 


| 


| Robert Hall. 


more or less pain; while iu the exercise o! | 


a meek temper, there is a rational pleasure, 
arising from order and peace of mind. 
Meekness is proper to a perfect nature and 
state; bat humility cannot properly be 
predicated of a mind of absolute perfec- 
tions. 


Meekness of spirit should be carefully , 


distinguished from meanness. Meanness 
of spirit, or a want of perception of what Is 
manly, is either a radical defect of mind or 
an induced obliquity of feeling. Meekness 
will never lead an individual to overlook 
the fact that he is a man, and to be treated 
as one. The life and manners of our Sa- 
vior afford an admirable illustration of this 
sentiment. While he was meek, he was 
manly, and claimed the rights of a man. 
St. John 18: 23. 

There is a natural inoffensiveness of 
character which should never be confound- 
ed with Christian meekness. Some indi- 
viduals wil! readily conform to almost any 
condition and pass through their lives with- 


‘ly the enlargements which had been ren- 





jand cover. 


nature. 


* Through all the years of this our life, to lead 

From joy to jay; for she can so inform 

The mind that is within ue, 0 bapress 

W ith quietness and beauty, aud su teed 

With fofty thoughts, that nemher evil tongues, 

Rash judgments, oor the sneers of selfish wen, 

Nor greetings where no kindness ts, vor all 

The dreary rmtercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail againec us, or disturb 

Our cheerful fanh, that ail which we behold 

Is full of blessings.’ 

Blessed are the meek : for they shall in- 
herit the earth. ‘45 SRE SHjoying, 3m 
my bappy condition, I did thankiully re- 
member what my Savior said :— The 
meek shall inherit the earth.’ They enjoy 
what others possess and eujoy not; for, 
meek, quiet-spiriied men, are free from) 
those high, those useless thoughts which | 
corrode the sweets of life.’ Men may, 
have déeds of the fields and hills, but 
there is a broad and beautiful landscape, a 
bland and quiet atmosphere, which mort- | 
gages and other land bills cannot affect, | 
The birds sing for all. The} 
flowers blossom in the field of the poorest, | 
and by the wayside, and remind the weary | 
pilgrim of sweeter fields, and brighter | 
skies. j 

Whatever storms may fall on the meek | 
man, he will be calm and contented in his! 
station. He will enjoy the society of his) 
fellow-men, and render those of them con- 
nected with him comfortable and happy. | 
And when the solemn purposes of life are 
fulfilled, he will find it sweet to renew his 
friendships with the good in a better state, | 
and dwell forever with his Guide and 
Savior. ERASMUS. 


From the Lutheran Observer. 
PULPIT SKETCH. 
Robert Hall. 


I have ever regarded it as one of those | 
rare circumstances, which render peculiar- | 
iy happy the lives of some, that it has been 
uy fortune to hear many of the most dis- | 


tinguished preachers of the present day, | 


diately preceded. 

Many glowing words have burned them- 
selves into my -oul, many images of elo- 
quent, and holy men now rise before my 
mental eye; yet of no preacher does my 
inemory preserve so vividly the recollec- 
tion as of that truly great and good man 
It was atthe period when 
the untimely death of the Princess Char- 
jotte had thrown all England into mourn- 
ing, that in the course of my journey | 
visited Leicester, when Mr. Hall, after his 
melancholy, though temporary aberration 
of intellect, had aceepted the pastorship of 
the Baptist Church. I was conducted by 
my host to the church, which «howed plain- 


dered necessary by the insmense audiences 
attracted by Mr. Hall's great, aud growing 
reputation as a preacher. When he had 
first taken charge of the society there, the 
chapel would scarce contain afew hun- 
dreds. but by three successive enlarge- 
ments it can now accomodate more than 
a thousand persons. I had gone to the 
church at least an hour before the time, an- 
ticipating a crowded house, and a conse- 
quent difficulty im procuring a seat. In 
this 1 was mistaken, for the audience 
though large was not by any means so 
densely compacted and overflowing, as 
those which often attend the ministrations 
of less worthy and less distinguished 
preachers. , 

In truth Mr. Hall’s preaching would have 
been more popular had it been legs excel- 
lent. The organization of bis mind is too 
perfect, its strength, and decidedly philo- 
sophic cast, too far above the range of com- 





he must have been a sufferer from seygre 
and protracted disease. So remarkable in- 
deed was the whole man, that I am sur- 
prised that it did not at once strike me that 
this must be Mr. Hall. 

Whilst I was admiring him he advanced 
along the aisle, approached and entered the 
pulpit. It was the great preacher himself. 
Mr. Hall was rather inclined to corpu- 
lence, perhaps indeed would have been de- 
cidedly fat had his general health been 
good. The hymn was read without any 
peculiarity whatever, that is neither partic- 
ularly well nor badly. The prayer was 
short, energetic, just what a prayer xhould 
be. No eloquence, in striving after effect, 
no affected, long drawn periods disgrac- 
ed the prayer of Mr. Hall. It was neithe: 
a sermon with a great many ohs! and ahs! 
interspersed it through and Amen at the 
end; nor was it poetry, nor was it rhetor 
ic—it was a prayer and nothing more. I 
was a prayer than which no preacher coul 
offer a better—than which no preache: 
need offer a worse. It was a prayer from 
the heart, to the God who rules the, heart ; 
a prayer neither of genius or learning, but 
of the fervent and sincere soul. He arose 
to announce hig text, and was ever appar- 
ently struggling with deep emotion whilst 
he did so. He hurriedly cast his eye- 
around on the sowbre hangings of the 
church, and I think heaved awigh. His 
voice trembled whilst he read his text.— 
“She hath given up the ghost: her sun has 
goue down while it was yet day,” * and 
after reading it he paused for a moment a: 
if scarce able to proceed. Expectation wa 
awakened and every eye and ear seeme 


a favorite in a world like ours, where 
trickery and tinsel—stage strutting and af- 


which every string is struck that has a re- 
sponse chord in the soul—with sweet and 
olaintive and fanciful and wild gushes that 
now melt the soul with melancholy, now 
rouse to fresh life—and then again some 
dying strain melts upon the ear, so soft, so 





full fountains of the soul swells over—in 
tears. Cc. 





* Jeremiah xv. 9. 


February 12th, 1842. 





THE PERFECT MAN, 
From the German of Ullmann. 


The character of Jesus, though thorough- 


yet no such eccentric or peculiar feature, as 
results from a disproportional combination 
of the inward faculties. 


the stamp of universal propriety 
tude. 
characteristic of Jesus was soundness of | 
judgment, or tenderness of feeling, or rich- 
ness of fancy, or power of execution? But 
all these excellences are found iv him, just 
in their due proportion, and they work to- 
gether in uninterrupted harmony. High 
fervor and gracious mildness; heavenly se- 
renity and absorbing sadness; elevation 
above earthly pleasure and conditions, and 
a pure, cheerful enjoyment of the same; 
real dignity and pats ean humbleness ; 
vehement hatred towards sin and affection- 

ate forbearance towards the sinner,—all ' 
these qualities are combined in his nature | 
in one inseparable whole, in the most per- | 
fect subordination. Never was Jesus driven | 
out of his own path; it was a quiet path 

and always even. All the manifestations | 
of spiritual life have one great aim ; his} 
whole character has a unity that is perfect, | 
complete within itself. 

It is indeed true, as a saint who knew! 
Christianity from the life, once said in his | 
aeart-winning way, “One might well con- | 
sent to be branded and broken on the | 
vheel merely from the idea of such a 

character as Christ's; aud if any one 
should be able to mock and deride, he | 
nust be insane. Every man, whose heart ; 
is in the right state, will lie in the dust, and | 
rejoice, and adore.” It is true; even as | 
1 bare idea, the spiritual image of Jesus | 
which the Bible holds out to us, is the | 
most dignified and the most precious, which | 
s known to our race. It is au idea, for} 
which one may well be justified in offering | 
up his life. Por, we may boldly assert, | 
this idea is.the most sublime to which, in 

the province of morality and religion, the 
1uman mind has been raised. lt is the! 
jewel of humanity, and whoever knowing: | 
ly tarnishes or disfigures it, commits an} 
vutrage against the majesty of the heaven- | 
worn soul of man, in its most bounteous | 
manifestations. Let it be a fable, it is still | 
he most noble truth, which has been ecith- 

‘r received or communicated by the human | 
nind, and prependerates, even as a fable | 
wer a thousand verities of ordinary expe- 

ience. But itis nota fable; it is not a} 
wre idea; for the man who was able to. 

















eager to catch the slightest motion and the 
first word the speaker. His manner 
however at first was remarkable for noth- 
ing but its feebleness, reminding me of th. 
first awkward attempt of a lad who speak: 
before college, who seems to wish to heav 
en that he had no hands, if one is to judge 
from the violent cfforts he appears to make, 
to pull off his finvers, or at least hide them 
in his pantaloons pockets. His fingers 
were employed in awkwardly pulling the 
leaves of the Bible, and my first impress- 
sion was one of complete disappointment. 
The opening thoughts were neither strik- 
ing or remarkable for ingenuity, and I had 
alinost come to the conclusion that he must 
be some stranger whom Mr. Hall had for 
that Sabbath procured to supply his pulpit. 
But | soon observed his fine eye kindling 
with emotion, his manner became wonder- 
fully impressive; every gesture, every 
burning look, gave three fold vitality to the 
glorious ideas which, as they sprung up in 
his profound mind, were poured forth in an 
untiring stream. ‘The plan of his sermon 
seemed perfect. There was however, no 
firstly, secondly or thirdly. Each won- 
drous thought sprung from the bosom of 
the other with such logical accuracy and 
clear outline that no numerical diversion 
could have increased the lucidness of his 
arrangement. He preached without notes 
of any kind, and as I afterwards learned, 
this great sermon to which I had the de- 
light of listening was entirely extempora- 
neous. Yet this seems to me almost past 
belief, for the sentences flowed without ef- 
fort in long and graceful modulations, com- 
bining a majesty of conception with a per- 
fection of style, which no writing could 
have further elevated, and no polish ren- 
dered more faultless. It was that sermon 
“on the death of the princess Charlotte,” 
which was this day preached by Mr. Hall, 
and which was afterwards printed at the 
urgent request of his congregation. A 
large part of the discourse was didactic, 
holding the intellect spell-bound by its ele- 
gance—but it was not unt: he poured 
forth those pathetic allusions to the dead 
princess and her bereaved family, now fa- 
iuiliar to every one, that Mr. Hall appear- 
ed in all his greatness. His voice trembled 
and every soul caught the tone of tender 
roblanchaly which he expressed. I be- 
lieve that every person in the house had 
arisen, and was bending forward with 
gleaming eye and every muscle rigid in 
the fixed attitude of attention. How eve- 
ry wonderful thought seemed to struggle 
in his bosom like the rich notes of a song 
bird first heaving and dilating its gentle 
breast—then gushing forth in strains of 
richest melody. All were melted and the 
cheek whether of gentle woman, or the 
man of the world in whose heart memory 
could not for years recall a single pulse of 
sympathy, was wet with tears that fell 
thick and fast. 

The climax was attained, the art of the 
orator had secured its lofiiest aim, for it 
had moved the heart. His eloquence can 
find but one parallel, and that is in a kin- 
dred art. It was like the “ Creation” of 
the great composer. First jarring and un- 
pleasing yet with here and there a softer 
note struggling through the -half-formed 


of 


produce, froin his own invention, such a! 
‘haracter, such a pattern, must himself! 
ave possessed this greatness of soul, if! 
ve deny that he observed it in another.-— | 
We must transfer the spiritual and moral | 
rreatness of Jesus to his biographer, if we | 
Jeny it to himself. If we glance at the | 
greatest characters which have been ex- 
quisitely portrayed to us by the creative | 
power and art of the most gifted pots, do | 
we find in these characters any thing like | 
that which is developed in Jesus? And| 
these plain, uncultivated Jewish evangel- | 
ists, they forsooth, were able to invent it! | 
How far, as an unaided man, did each of! 
these writers of Memorabilia stand below | 
Xenophon and Plato; and yet how high, | 
in its silent majesty stands the simple iin | 
age of Jesus, which the unlettered evan- | 
gelist presents, above the character that is | 
given to the wisest Greeks by the two mas- | 
ters of language and rhetoric! | 

| 

| 





(From the German.) 
A FATHER’S COUNSEL. 


Truth will not accommodate itself to us, | 
my son, but we must conform ourself to 
truth. 

Hold yourself too good to do evil. 

What you can see look at with your own 
eyes. 
Fear no man so much as yourself. { 
Learn gladly of others; and whenever 
they talk of wisdom, honor, happiness, 
light, freedom, virtue, listen attentively. 
But do not believe at once all that you 
hear. Words are oaly words, and when 
they drive along so very easily and swiftly, 
be on your guard; for horses that draw a 
valuable load travel slowly. 

It is easy to despise, my son, but to un- 
derstand is far better. 

Teach not others, until you have learned 
yourself. 

" Take care of your body, but not as if it 
were your soul, 

Meddle not with the affairs of others, 
but attend diligently to your own. 

Flatter no man, and permit none to flat- 
ter you. 

Depend on no great men. 

Do what is worthy of reward, but care 
not to be rewarded. 

Sit not with scorners, for they are the 
most miserable of all creatures. 

Respect not canting religionists, but es- 
teem and follow simple-hearted good men. 
A man who has the true fear of God in 
his heart, is like the sun; he gives light 
and heat, although he says nothing. 











Cuartty.—Many a man lets the poor 
starve around him without a sigh; an 
when his day of departure draws near 
gives his vital substance to some are” 
charity, which, to say the best of it, 15 3 - 
culated only to lay the foundation or 
knowledge among a bloody, bizoted, and 
unthankful race. Give us the living, eve- 
ry day charity; that which springeth from 
the well of the soul, and not that mean, 
miserable, deferred charity, which comes 
from the chamber of death in weeds of 
mourning, and causes the heirs to curse 
the parent for hig liberality ere he is laid in 











sounds, and then a richer and more ex- 


his narrow chamber forever. 


sad, so tender and overpowering that the | 


ly individual and unlike every other, has/ the 


The other < I could not 
amoment while a boy wa iki 
with flint and steel. « Ay pH arony 3 ate 
steel and flintare an apt emblem of the has- 
ty heart of Old Humphrey!” | Howaofien 
instead of patiently making my thistr vale 
tions on the things around me, am | put 
out of temper by passing events! Only 
an hour ago, my heart was set beating, 
and my pulse playing, half as fast again as 
they ought to move. It was a young man 
that vexed me. 

There he sat, in a light-colored coat, his 
comely black hair frizzed on each side of 


help stopping 


f 


gold watchchain thrown across his breast, 
tl org to prove to his companions that 

ible had not a word of truth in it, 
from one end to the other. 





On the contrary | 
there is in his nature the most perfect har- | 
inony and completeness ; and his acts bear | prayed, and wept over the Bible, that such 
and recti-| a pigmy as he can pull down the high edi- 
Who can say, that the peculiar| fice of their hope, having for its everlast- 


“ What!” thought I, “does he suppose, 
after prophets have phrophesied, martyrs 
have bled, and reverend elders pondered, 


ing foundations the ‘ Rock of Ages,’ and 
‘Jesus Christ himself being the chief cor- 
ner stone!’” Eph. ji. 20. 

My heart grew angry, and the color 
came into my cheeks, but when I thought 
what a penalty must, by and by, be paid by 
the unrepenting infidel, I grew sorrowful, 
my passion gave way to my pity, and my 
pity led me to pray for all unbelievers. 

Oh that, in hating and reproving sin, we 
all showed more of the spirit of Him who 
wept over Jerusalem !—Old Humphrey. 





ON RELIGIOUS AND BENEVOLENT PUBLIC 
MEETINGS, 


I never remember an instance of a num- 
ber of bad men meeting together with a bad 
intention, without their trying to do some 
mischief, and should as soon expect to see 
a red hot iron thrust into a heap of gun- 
powder without an explosion, as fer such a 
thing to take place. If you sow thisile- 
seed, thistles will spring up; if you plant 
thorns, thorns will grow; and evil inten- 
tions, just in the same way, will produce 
evil deeds. 

But if this be true, and true it certainly 
is, then this reasoning may be applied to 
good as well as to evil. I never remember 
a number of godly men meeting tegether 
with a godly intention, without some good 
effect following ; and should as soon ex- 
pect that a fruitful vine would béar poison- 
berries, as that Christian men would lay 
their heads together, willingly to dishonor 
God, or to afflict mankind. 

It is a glorious thing for those who de- 
sire to make the world better, and happier; 
and holier than it is, by spreading wider 
the kingdom of the Redeemer, to refresh 
themselves with each other's presence, 
opening their hearts freely, and kindling 4 
brighter flame on the altar of devotion than 
might otherwise burn there.—Idid. 





AFRAID TO LEARN. 


It is related that Galileo, who invented 
the telescope with which he observed the 
sattellites of Jupiter, invited a man who 
was opposed to him to look throughy it, that 
he might observe Jupiter’s moons. The 
man positively refused, saying, ‘If I.should 
see them, how could I maintain my opin- 
ions, which | have advanced against your 
philosophy ? ‘This is the case with many. 
They will not look af the truth. They 
will not hear it, for fear that the arguments 
which they have framed, will be destroyed, 
and they may be obliged to give up their 
vicious indulgences. 


CHRISTIANITY, TRUTH FOR ALL. 


This characteristic of Christianity—that 
it propounds truth to all, and demands to 
be considered, examined and accepted by 
men individually, is more peculiar than 
we, in modern times, can easily imagine ; 
for this great principle, given to the world 
by the Gospel, has now so diffused itself 
through the atmosphere of the world of 
mind, that we breathe it unconsciously. 
But never, until it was proclaimed by the 
Aposttles, had it been surmised, either by 
Greek or Jew, that Truth, sacred Truth, 
the brightest daughter of the skies, might 
be vulgarized, and offered to the accept- 
ance of the mass of mankind. 

In the ancient world, Truth, whether 
theological or physical, was, like the cost- 
ly perfumes of the East, an exquisite lux- 
ury, which should be found only within 
marble palaces. But in the modern world, 
and this vast change is atttributable mainly 
to the spread of Christianity, truth has be- 
come, like the very breezes of heaven, 
common property, and is everywhere 
sweet, salutary, free; and enjoyed with 
equal zest in he co.tage and the palace. 

By no means so strange to the ear of the 
ancient world was the doctrine of the 
future life, and of the resurrection of the 
body, as was this d ctrine, That Truth is 
every man’s concernment, every man’s 
right, and every man’s most necessary pos- 
session. ‘The apostolic voice, sounding 
throughout the ancient world, and calling 
upon ‘all men everywhere to repent, and 
to believe the Gospel,’ besides its direct re- 
ligious import, carried an inevitable, though 
latent inference, which has effected the 
greatest of all the revolutions that have 
marked the intellectual condition of man- 
kind. This challenge to repent and to de- 
lieve, awakened in every bosom a sense of 
responsibility, altogether new ;—putting as 
it did every human being in a position of 
direct relationship to God—the Judge of 
all; and fixing in the minds of all a a 
conviction that the difference between truth — 
and error, is of inffmite consequence to 
men, individually. 

The promulgation of this Christian 
principle gave a death-blow, on the one 
hand, to despotism, both spiritual and civil; 
and on the other to sophistry, whether 
philosophic or religious. — For if every 
man be obliged, as he wil] answer it to 
God, to possess himsclf of — he i 
be free ;—free—not only to think, but to 
speak ;—free to move ;—free to go in quest 
of truth ;—free to bring it home ;—free 4 
confer with his fellows concerning it; an 
free to impart what he has acquired. a 

Again ; if truth be for all, and if it 7 
indispensable to each, it must break itse 


his temples, a ring on his finger, and his. 
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ths erudite frivolities of schools; 
be discussed amor g 
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away from 
and will soon come to 
those’ who neither could 
endure, the astute method 
logic. 

It is well ko 
what diligence, 


own how early, and with 
and with what variety of 
devices, those who had usurped the diree- 
tion of the human mind, labored to put out 
this candle, and to deny truth to all men. 
These endeavors actually triumphed. 
First, the pernicious * discipline of the se- 
cret,’ then Christianized Gnosticism, then 
Asceticism, then Hierarchical ambition, 
sealed the Gospel, in their turns; or, we 
might say, clothed the Sun in sackcloth. 

The Lutheran Reformation broke in up- 
on this mystery of pride, making a new 
proclamation of the apostolic doctrine, that 
the Gospel, as a system of momentous 
facts, is addressed to man as man, and that 
it concerns all men without distinction. 
Whatever incidental disorders may have 
attended the new promulgation of this an- 
imating principle, itself is not chargeable 
with any such irregularities ; for to affirm 
that every ian should take heed that he 
“knows what is essential to his salvatiou, 
surely implies no disparagement of the le- 
gitimate means of conveying truth from 
those who know more, to those who know 
less. On this ground, our choice is not 
between peace and ignorance, on the one 
side; and knowledge and license on the 
other; but-between the disorders of igno- 
rance—tending always toward anarchy: 
and the disorders of knowledge, tending al- 
ways toward a more settled adjustment of 
elements. 

It is evident that, if two religious sys- 
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power over them, how is my influence en- 
hanced by my trust in human nature ; how 
much more easily can I win their hearts 
than if I came to them suspectingly and 
with aversion, as to those wholly depraved 
and vile! 

Such is my view of the power of faith in 
Jesus. It seems to me I can explain the 
efficacy which the scriptures claim fer it 
on the common principles of human na- 
ture. If there be anything supernatural 
and mysterious about it, it mars in mv 
mind the simplicity of the Christian reli- 
gion, representing it not as adapting itself 
to the permanent laws of man’s being, but 
as asserting a law, by which an unwonted 
spell is to be laid upon the soul. If such 
is the Unitarian belief, I am sorry to hear 
it. 1 hope that my questions may be an- 


swered, and my doubts cleared up. 
P. 


We know not that we can answer our 
correspondent’s questions so as to clear 
up his doubts, for we are not certain that 
we understand his own position and views. 
As we read the above article, the writer 


faith in Christ, to be faith in the perfection 
of his character, ‘as the most wonderful 
specimen of humanity, the loftiest devel- 





| 


tems be compared, of which the one ad-| 


dresses itself to a few, on the ground of 
certain natural advantages, or of some ar- 
tilicial prerogative ; while the other ad- 
dresses all, on ground common to all; the 
latter must bear, with the jgreater stress, 
upon the conscience, because it descends 
deeper into human nature, and has to do 
with motives of a wider grasp. Christian- 
ity is, for this very reason, a spiritual re- 
ligion—that is to say, it is a power touch- 
ing every principle of our nature, and 
working from the very depths of our hearts, 
because it heeds no distinctions among 
those who are heirs in common to eterna! 
justice, and are redeemed, one and all, by 
the precious blood of the same Savior.— 
Isaac Taylor. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 





BOSTON, APRIL 9, 1842. 





FAITH IN CHRIST. 
We received the following paper several 
weeks since. By some accident it was 
mislaid, and hence the delay in its publica- 
tron. 
Boston, Feb. 20, 1842. 
Messrs. Editors,—I am fully aware that 
the Unitarian denomination own no repre- 
sentative, empowered to speak in their 
name on matters of belief, that they do not 
pretend to perfect unity of creed. Still | 
must suppose that on the most important 
subjects there is some harmony of opinion 
among them; and I am going to inquire of 
you, because I know not whom else to ask, 
about a cardinal point of doctrine. 
Faith in Christ—what view is usually 
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taken of the meaning and nature of this?! 
I have heard it inculeated with great elo- 
quence and earnestness by a Unitarian 


.- preacher of our city, who, it seemed to me, 


did not explain with adequate clearness 
what he understood by the phrase. The | 
complaint often raised against ‘ Orthodox’ 
theologians, for laying so much stress on 
‘faith in Christ,’ without defining, without 
seeming to know, what they mean by it, I 
thought would apply to the reverend gen- 
tleman I have spoken of. The Unitarians 
are known to be no lovers of mystery; 
their fault is that they donot recogr ize the 
essential mysteriousness of all religious, 
all transcendental truth. In this spirit 
they throw aside tie old notions about 
faith in Christ, and profess to have more 
rational views of its nature and power. 
Yet the sermon I have alluded to was not 
the first hint 1 have heard from Unitarians 
of a supernatural efficacy in faith, faith in 
Jesus Christ. 

With views of religion, of God’s govern- 
ment, of the nature of Christ, such as Uni- 
tarians profess, I could not bring myself to 
own any superhuman efficacy in this faith. 
I must believe its power is no exception to 
the ordinary laws of the soul. I see no 
need of going beyond these laws. Taking 
the most simple view of Christ’s nature, 
believing that he was a man, born like us, 
I see in his life and character enough to 
inspire a lofty faith, trust. Regarding 
him as the most wonderful specimen of 
humanity, the loftiest developement that 
has ever appeared, of the capabilities of 
man’s nature, his history fills me with a 
confidence. such as nothing else can do. 
In him I see man emulating the Deity him- 
self, so shadowing forth the perfections of 
God as to be fairly called ‘ the brightness 
of the Father’s glory, and the express im- 
age of his person.’ I see him in the midst 
of outward trials the most crushing, of 
temptations the most seductive, never a 
moment swerving from the path of right; 
uncheered by sympathy, misunderstood to 
the last by his closest friends, thus stand- 
ing companionless in the midst of a crook- 
ed and perverse generation, treading the 
wine-press alone, now adored and run af- 
ter, now hooted at and spit upon, and hur- 
ried to a malefacté’s death, by a fickle 
people, yet never elated, never ruffled or 
cast down—and as I view this most won- 
derful being starting up from a carpenter's 
family of Nazareth, how can it but fill me 
with new trust in the perfectibility of our 
race? Newly impressed with the feeling, 
how dread and weighty a thing it is to be, 
to live with such powers of moral perfec- 
tion, and encouraged by the memory of 
one who, tempted in all points like myself, 
was yet without sin, I come to the conflict 

of the world with new resolution and con- 
fidence. And then, when I mingle with 





iy fellow-men, and seek to exercise moral 


opement that has ever appeared of the ca- 
pabilities of inan’s nature.’ We yield to 
none in reverence and admiration for the 
character of Christ, yet we should not be 
willing, we presume that Unitarians gen- 
erally would not be willing, to admit that 
the above description embraced their whole 
idea of faith in Christ, or that it presented 
the most prominent and important feature 
of it. Toa person who gave the above as 
embodying the whole of his idea of faith 
in Christ, we should put the question, 
‘where do you get your knowledge of, 
your conception of, and consequently, your 
faith in the character of Christ?” He must 
answer, ‘from his history,’ from the ac- 
counts given of ‘him in the New Testa- 
ment’ We ask him further, ‘ you believe 
then in what is there written, in the fa ts 
of that history ?’ If he hesitates and de- 
murs and questions whether the miracles 
are-not fables, whether the supernatural 
part of the history was not framed by the 
Evangelists to give authority and power to 
the teachings and character of their mas- 
ter, we should ask, how he can separate 
the one from the other, and on what just 
principles of evidence he believes that he 
has true delineations of Christ's charac- 
ter, and false and fabled accounts of Christ’s 
life, of the actions and scenes through 
which that character was exhibited ? 

‘Faith in Christ’ embraces more 
faith in the perfection of his character. 
Our own idea is simply this. Faith in 
Christ is faith in the facts of his history, 


than 


in the divinity of his mission, in the au-} 
thority of his teachings respecting human | 


duty, in the certainty of his disclosures re- 
specting human destiny; fajth that he lived 
and taught and acted and suffered and died 
and rose again from the dead, as he is re- 
corded to have done in the New Testa- 
ment. We do not, we suppose Unitarians 
generally, do not, attach any * supernatu- 
ral,’ ‘ superhuinan’ efficacy to this faith. 
We do not consider it ‘an exception to the 
ordinary laws of the soul.’ Christian faith, 
faith in Christ is not different in its nature 
from faith in any body, or any thing else. 
It is different only in the objects to which 
it relates, and the unlimited and supreme 
influence which those objects should exer- 
cise over the heart and conscience. 


For the Register and Observer. 
CONFESSING CHRIST. 

Your correspondent, J. P. B., in noticing 
the letters on the confession of Christ asks | 
two questions which would seem to infer 
that the author of them considered that all 
those who did not participate in the Com- 
munion did virtually deny Christ—now, 
without any knowledge of the writer, it 
does not seem that such an inference can 
be fairly drawn, for the writer fully admits 
that there may be various modes of con- 
fessing Christ such as by our daily lives, 
our conversation, our public declarations 
as well as by the ordinances, and we no 
where find that unless we confess him in 
all these modes, we therefore deny him. 
Your correspondent however admits the 
obligation of a confession in some of these 
forms but we would ask why not in all, as 
opportunity offers? may not every way be 
at times obligatory as well asone? Your 
correspondent also says that it might be 
pertinent to show how that can properly 
be called a public confession which is usu- 
ally made when the greater part of a con- 
gregation have retired—we think this can 
be readily shown, for in the first place it is 
readily seen by the congregation, who 
remain to partake of the Communion, and 
it is soon known by all, or most of them, 
who are the Communicants and it is a public 
confession as far as the act can be, at least 
so far as regards one another, as it would 
be did the whole congregation partake, the 
difference being merely in numbers—we 
doubt if the number of professing Christ- 
ians which is stated to be but 2 1-2 millions 
out of 17 would be much increased by the 
addition of those Christians, who abstain 
from a- participation in the Communion, 
though we fear the statement would be 
much diminished, if it is correct, by the 
removal of the merely professors. 

But though we hold this ordinance to be 
much more than a confession of Christ, 
we would also ask your correspondent, who 
declares that he cherishes sentiments of 
faith and gratitude towards the Redeemer, 
and that he concurs in the idea that Christ- 


makes the simple and sufficient element of 


should he, or any Christian (for he is prob- 
ably an exception) disregard the most sol- 
emn and affecting of all, ‘Do this in re- 
membrance of me.’ 

There is now no risk of life or even of 
personal comfort—obstacles which we 
doubt not your correspondent would over- 
come more easily than those of his own 
creation, ‘ precepts as he understands them;" 
and it is because we wish that these 
sentiments of love should overcome all 
obstacles in all men that we write thus 
plainly. 

We conceive that the fault of the Church 
in modern times is not so much arrogance 
or spiritual pride as it is of timidity and 
scrupulousness—most especially is this the 
case with the great body of Christians of 
the middle and higher classes, indeed 
nearly all have imbibed that degree of 
general intelligence which lays them open 
to all influences and puts to the severest 
proof the integrity and simplicity of their 
spirit. This however does* not apply to 
men of high attainments, of exalted minds, 
leaders in philosophy as well as in religion, 
nor to the most humble classes, those who 
are unleatned, but ingenuous and fervent 
minds, whose courage in matters of reli- 
It is therefore | 
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gion costs them no effort. 
those in the Unitarian denomination, as} 
much or more than in any other, to whom ; 
the public confession of Christ is a trial; | 
bat amongst whom we believe for this very | 
reason it will be most beneficial ; let each | 
therefore confess Christ as will best pro- | 
mote his kingdom, but as we have before | 
said we consider the Communior as well | 
as Baptism to be much more than a mere | 
confession; they are or should be an evi-! 
denee of faith, love and obedience, a union | 
with Christ the Head of the Church, as 
well as a confession that we receive him as 
such. AMORY HALL. 
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In the last number of the Boston Quar- 
erly Review, Mr. Brownson thus defines his 
position in regard to Unitarianism—in a 
note preliminary to an article on Mr. Parker, | 


‘We wholly coincide with the views, 
which our correspondent takes of Unitori- 
anism, so far as regards its original phasis. | 
We took substantially the same view, in the 
Christian Examiner, the Unitarian organ, 
for September, 1834, in an article review- | 
ing Benjamin Constant’s work on Religion. | 
But we did not then, nor do we now, nor| 
have we at any period since, thought it) 
neccessary to cut ourselves loose from the | 
Unitarian party. With that party we have | 
considered ourselves associated ever since 
we recovered our faith in Christianity, in | 
1831, an'! we have seen no reason for wish- | 
ing to seek other religious connexions. We} 
are by no means satisfied with the amount 
of Christian truth which they set forth in 
their struggles, with Orthodoxy, but in those | 
struggles, theirs was the cause of Christ. 
They represent the true Christian move- | 
ment of thiscountry, of the Christian Church | 
in America, and as such they have a right} 
to command the active co-operation of every | 
man, who loves God, and believesin the | 
Lord Jesus Christ. They brought out that} 
phasis of Christian truth most needed at the | 
ume, and in their contest with exclusive! 
and intolerant Orthodoxy, they did noble | 


battle for humanity. They have been the 
champions of freedom ; they have interposed 


a shield between the rights of conscience | 
and the enroachments of ecclesiastical tyran- | 
ny, common to all other sects in the country 
and we have no hesitation in saying that 
the freedom of the Church of Chvist under | 
God, has been and is in their keeping. In | 
our closets we may read the works of Calvin | 
of Flavel, of Owen, and Gill even, with | 
much approbation ; but the moment we go | 
forth into the midst of the Orthodox people | 
of the day, and listen to their sayings, and 
Ovserve their doings, we almost pray for | 
infidelity as a blessing to the race. Iris to | 
the labors of Unitarians, that we, who some- | 
times complain of them, owe it, that there | 
is one spot in this New World where men | 
can think and speak freely; aud let the| 
Orthodox churches swallow up our Unita- | 
rian churches, and it would not be long be- 
fure a padlock would be placed on every 
man’s lips, who could not subscribe to the 
Westminister Confession, the Thirty Nine 
Articles, or bow to the ignorant but iron 
rule of Methodist Episcopacy. 

We, therefore, while we freely acknowl- 
edge the deficiency of the Unitarian creed, 
in its old phasis, regarded asa definitive 
statement of Christian truth, hold to. the 
Unitarian movement ,and contend that the 
Unitarian community is the truest Christian 
church now on earth. In our efforts to ad- 
vance the cause of Christ, they must be 
taken, to use a inilitary phrase, as our point 
d’ appui. Without them we have no basis 
for our operations, and can operate to no 
advantage. 

In the next place, we hold that the form 
of Christian truth, which ought to prevail, 
and which must prevail, if the church is to 
live, must come out from the Unitarian 
views of the Gospel, and not from the 
Orthodox views. Orthodoxy cannot be 
moulded into the form of Christian faith, 
that will express the mind of Christ to this 
age. It belongs essentially to the past, 
and it has no longer any true life. The 
life of our Orthodox churches is spasmodic. 
They are recruited by means of artificial 
machinery, and if left to themselves would 
decay, dissolve, as the body when the soul | 
has fled. By means of Revivals, which 
are a sort of voltaic pile, or galvanic battery, 
they are made to exhibit certain motions. 
and certain appearances of life ; but no man 
need mistake the counterfeit. The vital! 
spark has become extinct. From them we 
hope nothing. But in the Unitarian com- 
munity there is true life. There is freedom. 
There is active and intense thought. ‘This 
being so, the Unitarian cormmun ty cannot 
remain in the first stages of its dnislane- 
ment. There is no longer any vitality in 
the first forms it assumed. But it is rapid- 
ly assuming a new form, and must inevita- 
bly assume a form that will combine the 
freedom it has asserted, with the rich spirit- 
ual truths heretofore expressed by Orthodox 
symbols. 

Mr. Parker and his immediate adherents 
are deeply impressed with the insufficienc 
of Unitarianism, as they find it, and wer 
to remedy the cvil by carrying its original 
potest still further. This is their error; 

ut one which they will soon correct ; for 
to carry the protest farther than Unitarian- 














ians are solemnly bound by the injunctions 
of Christ to confess him before men, why 


out of the pale of Christianity entirely, and 


ism originally carried it, would be to go 
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to enter into the regions of mere NaATURAL- 
ism. But in mere naturalism they cannot 
remain. They are evidently wrong ; and 
in seeking to modify Unitarianism in that 
direction, they are seeking to make it ret- 
rogade instead of making it advance. 
They are really the party of the past, and 
not of the future, as they honestly believe 
themselves. Unitarianism must cease to 
be protestant, and become affirmative and 
catholic. It must advance in the direction 
of supernaturalism, and not in the direction 
of naturalism, but a supernaturalism, freed 
from the superstition and metaphysical ab- 
surdities of the Orthodox School. The 
problem it has to work out is the reconcili- 
ation of naturalism and supernaturalism. 
The solution of this problem we sought to 
indicate in our review of Mr. Parker’s 
Sermon. If that review is understood by 
our readers as by ourselves, it points out 
the synthesis of the two. There is nota 
word in it that a single Unitarian need 
object to, and there is nothing in the creed 
of the Orthodox, which the Orthodox man 
really holds to be essential, that is not 
there recognised. But, whether we have 
worked out the problem or not, the Unita- 
rian Community will soon do it; and then 
they will be in the condition to become the 
dominant Church of the country. Believ- 
ing, as we firmly do, that it is only in the 
bosom of the Unitarian Church, that the 
problem can be worked out, we cannot but 
regret, that so many of our young men 
leave it to go and wander, they know not 
whither. This Church is our mother, and 


the old giant principles of our fathers, 
‘which have lien among the pots,’mount 
on wings as eagles, and burnished with 
yellow gold, re-ascend the altars of truth, 
and rekindle their ancient glory.’ 

Now the amount of all this ‘ twistisfica- 
tion,’ so far as we can understand is, that 
because Mr. Emerson has become ‘ meshed 
in the evils of Pantheism,’ therefore all 
Unitarians will return to (shall we say the 
evils of ?) Calvinism—surely the Evangel- 
ist afier this, ought not to reproach Mr. 
Emerson because ‘he setteth up an ideal ’ 
or ‘undertaketh to smell into all sorts of 
religion.’ 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Needham, (E. Parish.) March, 1842. 

Dear Sir,—As one is led by circum- 
stances of pleasure from pluce to place 
among our New England villages, there is 
nothing more natural than to observe their 
sources of prosperity and happiness. This 
place is only twelve miles from the city, 
but being a quiet, rural village, has been 
but little known until the recent construc- 
tion of the Worcester Rail Road, through 
its Northern boundary, where it has a stop- 
ping place, and which has brought it with- 
in an hour's ride of Boston. It owes its 





God forbid, that we should disown her. 
She may disown us if she will, but that is 
her affair and not ours.’ 
angie 
UNITARIAN. STATISTICS. 


Messrs. Editors.—In a late number of 
the Register, I noticed a communication 
signed ‘ L.,’ desiring information in regard 
to the present state and progress of our 
denomination. 

In your reply to that article, you men- 
tioned that one of the denomination had 
recently turned his attention to the statis- 
tics of those holding our precious faith. 


For many reasons | rejoice to learn this | 


fact. I have long felt the need of accurate, 
definite information in regard to our de- 
nomination. To know the mere number 
of the Societies of our hely faith, 
me not enough, I wish to know where 


seems to 


those Societies are located, their condition, 


numerical strength, and above all the | 


names of their pastors. It would be desir- 
able to knew these facts, not merely with 
regard to our own state, but as far as pos- 


sible, to know, at least by name, taose who | 


anywhere preach that ‘our Lord is one 
God’ anc who are called Unitarians. 

No such record has, I believe ever been 
compiled, and I am at a loss for the reason 
of this neglect; other denominations are 
not thus strangely indifferent, nor do ] 
think that we are excusable in being so. 
I am often asked for information, by those 
who intend removing to some town in our 
commonwealth, as to the Unitarian Socie- 
ty, if any, in that town, and I am pained 
to be unable to give them any information. 

Mr. Grosh, of the Universalist sect, an- 
nually publishes a register of the number 
and situation of their parishes, a complete 
list of their clergymen and of their religious 


periodicals, and in fine containing all that 
information which is ‘so much needed, es- 


pecially by the clergy. May we not hope, 
then, that the statistics of which you speak, 
are soon to be published, and that they are 
to be accurate, copious and complete, and 
I trust that they will be published, first, in 
your valuable paper, and afterwards in a 
separate and more durable form. 

By inserting and replying to the foregoing 
you wil! much oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 


FALPH WALDO EMERSON, 


The New York Evangelist devotes 
about half a column to this gentleman. 
‘We ourselves, have been permitted to 
listen to his clear voice and drink in his 
brilliant twistifications of verbiage and of 
thought,’ and we fear the Evangelist drank 
deeply. 
twistification of verbiage and of thought’ 
in his article, as the reader will perceive 
in the following portion of it. 

‘This Emerson is not living in vain. 
He doth not understand for what, yet his 


life in Boston hath a transcendent meaning. | the fountains of happiness and prosperity 
The human mind became lifeless, and | 

asap: , 
man’s spiritual nature famished under Uni-| tonian movement (under the fostering care 


tarian disbelief. It cried for something 
positive, something that would claim Jofty | 
It manifested 


frivolous religion, the mind of Emerson | 
sprang upward, calling for life, and utter- 


ing forth mysteries respecting the soul, and | voice of charity and disinterested philan- 
the incarnation and the inspiration of God, | thropy, ‘Go ye and do likewise.’ 


which turned the facts of the gospel into | 
folly, or generalized them so much, as to! 
make nothing peculisr or miraculous about | 
them. From simple humanitarianism he 
started and became meshed in the coils of 
Pantheism. From a creed which excluded 
inspiration almost entirely, he issued into 
one which claimed it in everything where 
the reason spoke and acted—the caterpil- 
lar became a butterfly, and both are useful 
in their season and after their kind. 

But the butterfly shall never cope with 
the eagle. The waxen Wings of the tfan- 
sceudental philosopher, who darkeneth 
counsel by words without knowledge, will 
melt while he yet fluttereth ten thousand 
leagues below the sun. ‘The holy law-of 
God ; the iron rock of mediatorial certain- 
Vy and necessity ; the sovercign power of 
the Holy Spirit—these are not to be re- 
moved out of their place, by the flapping of 
such wings, however gilt with many hues 
of poetry. He will flutter and glitter and 
vanish. But his rise and fall will indicate 
to others that there is a spiritual life im- 
parted by the Holy Spirit—that there is in 
man’s nature a deep and earnest call for 
the manifestation of one Triune God. It 
calls for substantial, peculiar, and adequate 
facts. These the gospel presents. ‘This 
gospel awaits “again around the doors of 
ancient Pilgrim tabernacles, for the day is 
not far distant when the Owl and the Bat 


There is considerable ‘ brilliant | 


principles, that would use terms more spir- place, that, which nites. one, is the prin- 
itual, that would bring it nearer to God, | °'Pal source of the ignorance, poverty and 
itself in Emersonianism. | crime which we are still obliged to witness 


Shuddering at the bleak desolation of ain our otherwise happy villages. May 


prosperity mainly to its soil, which for the 
‘most partis of a good quality, and only 
| needs the hand of toil and enterprise to 
bring from it a generous return. The 
nearer proximity to a good market, to 
‘which it has been brought by the Rail 
Road is stimulating the farmer to renewed 
exertions, and cannot fail to do much to 
improve and enrich the land. Its public 
and private schools are another source of 
its highest welfare. Here, as in all our 
| towns, they are beginning to feel the new 
|and blessed influences which are at work 
in regard to the great subject of Education. 
| Better school houses have been, or are in 


} 





ithe way, of erection, and, better teachers 
‘are now, with greater care, sought and ob- 
|tained. The Academy of the Rev. Mr. 
Kimball is favorably known to the commu- 


| nity, as during the last twelve‘or fifteen 
| years, so many have passed through it,and 
while receiving the best instruction from 
‘its accomplished principal, will long have 


reason to bless the kind and parental assi- 
‘duity and feeling which watched over their 
‘highest physical moral and religious wel- 
‘fare. “The situation is healthy, retired, 
|and every way admirably adapted for the 
|purpose. The Lyceum is another means 
which has awakened among this people a 
higher sense of intellectual and moral ex- 
cellence. This has been under the care 
| of the gentleman just referred to, who has, 
{during the past season, given a course o! 
| Lectures on the history of the town. They 
| excited, we are told,a deep interest on 
their delivery ; and if published, as they 
should be, would add another to those au- 
thentic and valuable documents by which 
alone the whole history of our country can 
be fully verified—especially the story o/ 
the Revolution. The church (Unitarian) 
the only one in the village, is of good size. 
perfectly neat and pleasantly situated. I 
is now without a Pastor, its late one, the 
lamented Mr. Ritchie, having recently de- 
mised. The people are awake to their re- 
ligious wants; value the Institution as 
among the highest sources of their true 
welfare, and only need an ea;nest and tru- 
ly sympathizing Pastor, to have accom- 
plished among them, the best results of the 
Christian ministry. Its Sunday school is 
in good condition having nearly one hun- 
dred pupils and twelve teachers. Its pres- 
ent Superintendent, Mr. E. K. Whitaker, 
is doing, in a most efficient and judicious 
manner, much to excite a deeper interest 
in the school, and with the most gratifying 
|success. His lectures, or general exerci- 
| Ses to the children are listened to by most 
| of the congregation. It is good to witness 
,the spirit of a true and enlarged benevo- 





\lence and activity at work, diffusing the 
elements of light, of kindness, and of im- 
| provement amo. gst the poorest and most 
jforlorn as well as the more favored and 
prosperous, and by this means enlarging 


i 


‘throughout a whole village. The Washing- 


of this gentleman,) is removing from this]. 


this example speak to us in the still small 





Respectfully yours, 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The History of the Jews, from the taking of Jerusa- 
len by Titus to the present time—with an aceount 
of the varivus efforts made for their Conversion. 
First American, from the Edinburgh Edition, by 
W.C. Brownlee, D.D. New York. M. A. Berk, 
1842. 

Our interest in the Jews, reverts chiefly 
to the past, and our knowledge of them is 
in a great measure confined to that portion 
of their history embraced in the sacred 
Scriptures. Upon their present condition 
and prospects too much ignorance and ap- 
athy prevail. While the spirit of philan- 
thropy has been striving to benefit and 
bless every other portion of the world, arid 
every department of life, it has overlooked, 
to a great extent, the Jews, as if all efforts 
in their behalf were hopeless and unavail- 
ing. An Idea is cherished almost uncon- 
sciously in many minds, that whatever is 
to be done for them, is to be done specially 
by God’s providence, without the instru- 
mentality of man, in ways wecan not fore- 
see nor aid. This is a mistake. The 
Gospel is now committed to our charge, 
and through our efforts does God now work 





shall both be chased from their usurped 
habitations. Soon shall we behold again 











for its spirit and power both among Jews 


and Gentiles. Dr. Brownlee has done 
good service, therefore in preparing an 
American edition of popular history, which 
is chiefly valuable for its account of the 
present condition of the Jews, and of the 
efforts making in their behalf. We wish 
that upon the.e points it were more full, 
especially in its account of ‘ the Deputation 
to Palestine to inquire into the state of the 
Jews there,’ sent out in 1839, by the ‘ Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly of Scot- 
land, for Promoting Christianity among the 
Jews.’ 

Dr. Brownlee gives the following ac- 
count of the recent proceedings of the 
‘ London Society, for Promoting Christiani- 
ty among the Jews.’ 


‘The most interesting circumstance, con- 
nected with the proceedings of the London 
Society, is the establishment by it of a 
mission at Jerusalem. The Rev. Mr. 
Nicolayson was ordained some years ago 
by the Bishop: of London (under whose 
episcepal jurisdiction he and the mission- 
aries of the Society at Constantinople aad 
Tunis are placed), and has ever since la- 
bored diligently and devotedly in the holy 
city and its neighborhood. He has re- 
cently obtained an assistant, Mr. G. W. 
Pieritz, a convert from Judaism. Mr 
Nicolayson conducts divine service accord- 
‘ing to the ritual of the English church, 
making use of the Hebrew version of the 
Liturgy. A considerable sum has been 
lately raised in England for the erection of 
a chapel on Mount Zion, and the building 
is probably now completed. Thus the 
Jews of Palestine will behold a Protestant 
church in their beloved city; and will be 
enabled to perceive, that all Christians do 
not practise the despicable mumeries of the 
Roinish and Greek communions, which 
have so long contributed to make them 
view the Gospel with abhorrence, by lead- 
ing them to associate the idea of it with 
superstition and idolatry. Mr. Nicolay- 
son's efforts have not been without success. 
He has admitted thirteen converts into the 
visible church by baptism; and his preach- 
ing is attended by many of their brethren. 
His labors will be in some measure facili- 
tated by the disposition of the Jews in Pal- 
estine toregard the English as their friends. 
It has been recently stated on the best au- 
thority, that ‘the very name of an English- 
man carries with it the idea of kindness, 
protection, and sympathy to the ear of the 
too-often insulted Jews.’ A British vice- 
consul, Mr. Young, has been lately sta- 
tioned at Jerusaiem; and has been in- 
structed by government to extend, as far 
as lies in his power, his protection to the 
Jews. 

There are at present eight converted Is- 
raelites who are clergymen of the English 
church. The most distinguished of these 
is the Rev. Dr. Joseph Wolff, who, after 
having travelled as a missionary to the 
Jews eighteen years, in all the four quar- 
ters of the globe, is now established ina 
quiet English parsonage, as incumbent of 
Linthwaite, near Hudaersfield in York- 
shire. Another is the Rev. M. S. Alex- 
ander, Professor of Hebrew and rabbinical 
literature in King’s College, London. A 
third is the Rev. H. S. Joseph, minister of 
St. Simon’s, Liverpool, who has a regular 
weekly service in Hebrew, and had, some 
time ago, sixteen Jewish communicants in 
his congregation.’ 











Miscellaneous Poems, by Mrs. Jone Ermina Locke. 
Boston: Otis, Broaders & Co., 1842. 


Many of these poems have already been 
published in various periodicals. They 
are ef unequal merit, but a high moral 
tone, sustained by vigor of thought, a chas- 
tened imagination and beautiful versifica- 
tion marks them all. Mrs. Locke is al- 
ready widely and favorably known, and 
many who have admired her fugitive pie- 
ces, will thank her for having presented 


whe 
lected, through whose theories we are to pit 
attack, defend, or modify man’s faith in ~ 
things which are not of this world. The Slei; 
mixture ts of two incongruous things, and tices 
nothing can result from it but a bastard 
compound, which will have all the defects, Go ¥! 


but none of the excellences, of either ingre- 
dient. In calling fora separation, nothing 
more is claimed for theology, than is grant- - 








them to the public in a permanent and con- 
nected form. We had marked for inser- 
tion one of the Poems we do not remember 
having seen before, and regret that we have 
not room for it. 


Observations on the Bible, for the use of Young Per- 
sons. Boston. 1842. 


We received a copy of this book from 
the author, and beg leave publicly to thank 
him for his valuable present. We have 
read it with great satisfaction. It was pre- 








pared, as the Preface informs us, for the dure too ill-determined, the idea of the re- mons. 
use of the author’s children, and a few ~~ to be gained 18 too vague, to allow us 375 } 
os : o hope, that speculative philosophy will 
copies have been printed. We hope to see /ever advance with a firmer step, or to 2 er, 
it published and extensively circulated. | better purpose, than it has done through De 
It would do great good. A book of this} all past time. In the future as in the past, 180 v 
kind, a brief and popular work on the nape paTy Rear? ae < ae. be er 20 
Bible, comieg from a layman, who unites directly “the opposite thing gag -_ ‘ 
with a thorough knowledge of his subject! ‘The attempt is equally absurd and impi- 2 Bur 
a sound judgment, and that important) ous to break down the landmarks of reli- 
quality, which for the reason, we suppose, gious faith, and to involve the dearest 777, 
that it is rarely to be met with, we call we of mankind hee the unceriain and Box N 
aye shifting fortunes of such an enterprise.’ 
strong common sense, is just the sort of mer. 
book much wanted at the present day. se ai 384 ] 
The author of these ‘Observations ? has | "yecrsigaf Heaven's Lave and Earib’s Hate, in he ma 
made a ncble and honorable use of his egg gaat Boston: Published by Moses A. 1S v 
oe and learning in meeting this 7, We do not like the title of this book, nor Ee 
is book was prepared for young persons ; Fi: Gt PS EN pct 
while admirably adapted to them, it will nna y wath cen mac mgt 1202 
convey instruction and benefit to all. We y ee iesigar cee espa good \ 38 Box Ne 
have made some extracts on our first page. tyes aneay orthodox doctrines respecting | 99 } 
me the divinity of Christ and the atonemen! 26 vd 
THR NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. are less prominent in it, than from the title 39] 
The April number of this able Journal Sis ae = ray Ss But the —_ 517 
made its appearance on the first day of the Se ee ne ee He er t er 
month. Itis a solid number, full of im- ses in thought or “ee the dignity J dr 
portant and valuable matter, though not and grandeur of bis theme. m 
perhape alae pepsin . _— is 2g af thy Boston Miscellany of Lihiratere and Fashion. Nuw- F “Ss 
recent numbers. The article in which we| ber IV. A 
of course, feel the most interest and have} This work, for April, is just 1ssued {com 69 “ 
read with the greatest pleasure, is the one | the press of Bradbury, Soden & Co. The 1 Fi 
on Natural Theology, a continuation of the | style of mechanical execution is of the firs! 40 cq 
one on the same subject in the last num-|order. The embellishments are two beau: H 
ber. These articles must be acknowledged | tiful engravings on steel, ‘ The Third 
by all, even those who do not agree with | Sleighride’ and‘ The Enquiry ;’ also a” 118¢ 
the author, to be written with great ability | engraving on wood, showing the fashions Box N 
and candor. To ourselves they are in the|for April. So much for the outside. of 78 
highest degree satisfactory. The follow-| the more important part, the inside, we ca? C 
ing extract is from the article in the pres- only speak of part. If it is all of equal 
ent number. interest with the parts we have read, th!s Bq 
‘But we protest against mingling the! number will well sustain the reputation the . Box \ 
doctrines of theology with any metaphysi-| work had already justly gained. The con erkins, 
cal speculations,—against identifying the | sents are as follows : oY 
sot E of sokeieps ot ik einace ns The Old English Dramatists—To 4" Box 
an system. a . : ; ; 
er Bac ame pena rig Siskoat or Must, Eagle—Sonnet—The King’s Bride 539 
sic—Vasco De Gama—Vespers on 











Cousin or Schelling, be the individual se- 





ed by universal consent to the other scien- at th 
ces. Why is the theologian only to be who 
followed with the constant accusation of be m: 
being deluded by the sensual re 
he Buoly 0 4 | . ee of Ne 
pens his eyes upon the uni- 
verse around him, and reasons upon the = 
icformation afforded by the senses ? Why in its 
not accuse the naturalist, the astronomer, truth: 
the artist, of the same thing ? These prov- ousne. 
inces of science are kept as distinct as pos- missic 
sible from theory and pure speculation, and : 
are made to consist of observed facts, and liberal 
immediate deductions from those facts, earths 
Metaphysical systems are contrived from ing pe 
time to time, with a view to cover the large | 
whole field of knowledge ; but the authors 3 
of them do not attempt direcily to change yes 
the methods. modify the principles, or do —— 
away with the results of the inductive sci- esting 
ences. They are known to carry with Brigg: 
them the habits of mind peculiar to their wa a] 
profession,—what Bacon expressly calls, . : 
‘the smoke and tarnish of the furnace ;” * pong 
the tendency to generalize rapidly, to make This ¢ 
sweeping innovations, t» form new and en- and ar 
tire theories, unchecked by the presence of the Ha 
determinate and admitted facts, which in : 
evenin 
other branches of knowledge oppose an ef- 
fectual barrier to the license of innovation —— 
and system-making. “Theology has its a large 
facts, also, the most real and momentous of who fer 
all. The beacon light of religious truth jects to 
burns clear and steadily in its fixed and 
elevated position; while the ignes fatui of BOOKS 
philosophical speculation are glancing ) 
about through brake, morass, and thicket, — 
too often indicating the presence of mias- 
mata from swamps or poisonous exhalations 
from graveyards. ’ B 
Those who talk so much of the philoso- ~ 
phy of religion, and of the necessity that it Conant 
should keep pace with the constant ad- 10 
vancement of the human mind, either use 14 
words without any meaning attached to 20) 
them, or else they confound two perfectly 
distinct things,—religious progress in the ied 
individual soul, and the improvement of 31 
theology as a science. The former is pos- Box | 
sible to an unlimited extent. The whole Conant. 
of human life is a probation, the law of 99. 
which is progress. But the only retional | 
conception of Christian Theology is that : 
of something more fixed and durable than 40 
the everlasting hills. The great truth of ] 
the being of a God, the great law of the 
Scriptures, lie there as standards, as ulti- 
mate points, beyond which there is no ad- >, 
vancement, and from which there is no ap- 73 
peal. _An individual may come to have a 17 
more perfect knowledge of the relations 245 
which connect him to the Deity; though nae: 
even here the improvement is rather of the 
heart, than of the intellect. But there are , 654 
no discoveries to be made respecting the Box } 
Divine nature, in the same sense as we Harring 
speak of discoveries in human science. 375 
* Who can by searching find out God? Or N 
who can understand the Almighty to per- = 
fection?” We can take away the concep- Pe 
tion of a God, and substitute an abstract 90 1 
idea, or a block of wood,—it matters not | 40 I 
which,—in its place ; but we cannot amend ke i 200 
or enlarge that conception, as it exists in * 7 3 bu 
a mind of ordinary powers and cultivation. 
There is no progress possible beyond mon- ne 
otheism, just as there was a progress from 708. 
Fetichism to polytheism, and from that to Box N 
the true doctrine of one God. W.G.E 
In like manner, the Scriptures form an had 
ultimate tribunal in Christian Theology. 300 | 
Questions about their interpretation may E: 
arise, but the sense, when ascertained, is 80 vi 
admitted to be absolute and decisive. 200 
Some persons may reject their authority ; 40 C 
they may make the same discovery as ? 
Tindal, the English Deist, that Christiani-: 3 bur 
ty is ’as old as the creation.’ But it does sme 
not follow from such a discovery, that they 623. 
have made any progress in theology 3 they Mes Ma 
have simply ceased to be Christians. To , 
unite theology with metaphysics is to break tington. 
away from the two great anchors of reli- 236 
gious faith, and then to dtift about at ran- Mis 
dom with a science, that acknowledges no 71 vo 
restraint, has no fixed principles, and has ‘ ‘ 
never found a stay or a resting-place. Not Ts 
all the authority aseribed to intuitive con- 40 Cl 
ceptions, not all the pride of demonstrative 2 Bur 
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1549. 
Box No 





reasoning founded upon them, will be suf: 
ficient to check the frequency of errors and 
fluctuations, or to afford a fixed basis | 
for future inquiry. The subject of jnves- ) 
tigation is too vast, the method of proce- 
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Go YE INTO ALL THE WORLD AND PREACH 
THE GOSPEL TO EVERY CREATURE. 





A few weeks since, » meeting was held 
at the Hall in Temple Avenue, of persons. 
who felt that more strenuous efforts should 
be made by us to meet the religious wants 
of New England and other portions of our 
country ; that for the spread of the Gospel 
in its simplicity and purity and solemn 
truths, and the for promotion of that righte- 
ousness and piety which it requires, greater 
missionary exertions should be made, more 
liberal aid extended to feeble societies, and 
more enlarged means provided for prepar- 


A 





ing persons for the Christian ministry. 


large number of our clergy and laity of the 
city, and from neighboring towns were 
present, and several important and inter- 
esting statements were made by Rev. Mr. 
Briggs, end others. A committee of nine 
was appointed to report a plan of opera- 
tions, with a statement of facts and reasons. 
This Committee is now prepared to report, 
and an adjourned meeting will be held at 
the Hall in Temple Avenue on Tuesday 
evening’ next, at 7 o'clock, at which their 
report will be presented. We hope to see 
a large and full meeting, and call upon all 
who feel interested in these important ob- 
jects to attend. 








BOOKS, TERIODICALS, TRACTS, &C., SENT 
WEST, DURING THE LAST MONTH, BY 
THE A. U. A. AND THE BOOK ~~ 
AND PAMPHLET SOCIETY. 


Box No. 1. 
Conant. 
1000 Periodicals, 
141 vols. Books, 
2000 Tracts. 


Geneva, Illinois, Rev. Mr. 


2 vols. Christian Layman. 
Box. No. 3. St. Louis, Rev. Mr. 
Eliot. 
2500 Tracts. 
Box No. 4. Louisville, Rev. J. H. 
Heywood. 





2500 Tracts. 
Box No. 5. Chicago, Rev. Mr. Har- 
rington. 
1025 Tracts. 
Box No. 6. Meadville, Rev. H. Em- 
mons. 
1025 Tracts. 
6 vols. Unitarian Miscellany, bound, 
10 vols. Christian Layman. 
Box No. 7. Buffalo, Rev. Mr. Hos- 
mer. 
8 vols. Christian Layman. 
6 “ Unitarian Miscellany, bound. 
Box No. 8. Geneva, Rev. Mr. Canant. 
6 vols. Unitarian Miscellany, bound. 
3 Christian Layman. 
Box No. 9. Hillsboro’, Rev. Mr. Hun- 
tington. 
6 vols. Unitarian Miscellany, bound. 
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OBITUARIES. 
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Messrs. Editors,—I send you the follow- 
ing brief notice of an esteemed friend and 
parishioner who has just left us in the 
| faith and hope of a Christian believer. 
| Por the Register and Observer. 








MRS. EUNICE H. NEWTON. 

Mrs. Eunice H. Newten, wife of Mr. Paul New- 
ton died in N. March 23, aged 34. Faithful in the 
| domestic relations, conscientious, discreet, kind- 
| hearted, adorning a christian profession by the beau- 
|ty of holiness, her early death has filled many 














| hearte with serrow. But her friends will not sor- 
|row as those who have no hope. Without the 
| beautiful evidence she gave in her last sickness of 

a humble, hopefel, trustful spirit, her upright, use- 
| ful Christ-like life and conversation, would bave 
given us the assurance that she was achild of God 





and an heir of his Kingdom. _ But to this best, this 








grand object of their deliberations, and whatsoever 


others may believe, we de not entertain the remotest 
doubt that proteetion was contemplated in the lay- 
ing of daties for revenue, and that while imposts 
were to be equal throughout the United Status, 
they were to be laid in a spirit of just and wise 
diserimination. 


By protection, we do not mean protection of 


manufactures or of commeree, or of agriculture, in 
particular, but the whole, asa whole, embracing 
every branch of industry whatever,”’ 


The Memorial proceeds to give extracts show- 
ing the opinions of prominent men, from the Rev- 
olution down, and adds : 


** Among the rest, we shall quote largely from 
Mr. Jefferson, whose authority is now invoked by 
the advocates of free trade, showing that no man 
has ever expressed himself more decidedly in fa- 
vor of pretection. A letter written by him in es- 
pecial reference to this subject, has recently fullen 
underour observation, which must set all centre- 
versy as to his views upon this peint, at rest.’’ 


Amid all the depression and discouragement 
that rest on the industry of the country, there are 
some cheering circumstances, among which is the 


important fact that a large portion of our commu- | 


our wante may be supplied? If the farmers feel no 
need of this division, then let us give it up, for the 
manufacturers and mechanics can live as well by 
the land asthey. I have always thought protec- 
tion to manufacturers was an coderieutds misnomer, 
for it is labor of al! sorts that we aim to sustain and 
support—as much one class as another—and let us 
hold firmly te that. We go for the great interests 
labor, and if we can take care of that there is noth- 
ing to fear, for the country will be prosperous and 
happy. Let us then under no name lose sight ef 
our object, or of our identity. We aim at free, 
prosperous labor; while free trade aims at cheap 
goods, made cheap by cheap labor. In the eye of 
free trade, the suffering, starvation, and utter neg- 
lect of the laborers, as well as their moral and in- 
tellectual degradation, are nothing. Acenta yard 
in calico outweighs all these mighty matters, and 
this avarice is left to triamph over humanity and 
morality. England asks for free trade just to the 
extent that she wants the markets of other coun- 
tries,and no further Her position is the opposite 
of ours; her surplus is goods, while oura is preduce. 
She wants vent for these goods in our markets, but 
takes care that our food shall not interfere with her 
agriculture. 

The United States are in a deplorable condition. 
No currency —no confidence—and every thing de- 
pressed, dark and gloomy. ‘The treasury is empty 





nity are waking up from their lethargy, and begin- j and the finances distracted, but it is all working 


ning to acquire right views onthe subject. Among 


out one great problem,—-and that is that we must 
take care of ourselves by fostering our industry. 


the evidences of this we refer to the ‘* Address to | Opinion is rapidly turning to this as the great reme- 
the people of Massachusetts,"? hy the Shoe and ) didl measure which isto dispel the clouds which 


Leather Dealers’ Convention, receutly he'd in | h*ve gathered around us, 


Boston. We wish we had room for the whole of 
the Address. We can give only a few of its most 
prominent matter of fact statements. 


Shoe and Leather Dealers Convention.—The } 


question, of the protection which is to be afforded 
to our manufacturing industry, is one of immense 
importance ; more so, by far, than is generally sup- 
posed even by ourselves. 

The manufactures of New England are her 
great interest. In Massachusetts alone, the popu- 
lation engaged in this department of labor amount- 
ed, in 1837, to 117,000. But the manufacturing 
interest is not confined te products of cotton and 
wool. A wrong impression has prevailed on this 
subject. 

In Massachusetts, in 1837, the amount of cotton 


and woolen fabrics was but $2@,000,000, being | 


less than one third of the whole amount of the 
manufactures of the Commonwealth, and einploy- 
ing but about one-fourth part of all the persons en- 
gaged in manufactures within the State. 

This erroneous opinion has operated unfavorably 


and give us the bright 
‘sunshine again. Ged speed your efforts. I write 
in great haste, and remain your friend and ob’t 
serv't. J. DAVIS. 

On this same subject of protection, the English 
| Government is constantly on the alert. They 
| watch with the utmost carefulness every inlet of 
foreign articles which may affect the market of 
their own productions. An instance of this has 
lately occurred. Mr. Gladstone, of the British 
Parliament, has introduced a bill which will strike a 
fatal blow at the lucrative trade between 
Northern States and Canada. The plan is ‘to 
lay specific duties upon all the principal articles 
of produce, such as salt meat, grain and flour, 
sent from the United States into Canada.’’ On 
this subject the Buffalo Democrat says :— 


our 


** Considerable quantities ef four have annu- 
ally been sent to England, through Canada. as 
colonial produce, by which the Canadians have 
been large gainers, reaping the benefit of the 
carrying trade, while the Northern States have 
been enabled to dispose of some of their surplus 





in Congress, and induced a:nong its members a be- | produce. But even this boon is to be denied us. 
lief that all the clamor fer protection arose from England, not satisfied with hedging herself in by 
ja wall of prohibitory duties, extends the same sys- 


the rich manufacturing corporations. 
It has operated unfavorably among the people, 


3141. tern to all her colonies with whom the United States 
only satisfactory evidence, she was permitted to| by leading them to suppose that they had no great | have intercourse. She has already shut the ports 
Box No. 2. Geneva, Illinois, Rev. Mr. | .ag the testimony of a peaeeful and happy death, | mterest in the qnestion, except as indirectly con-| of the West Indies against the American trade, 
C | =e ‘ ¢ | nected with those engaged in the manufacture of} and is now about to close those of Canada.”’ 
vonant. | Through the wearisome days and nights of a pro- | cotton or wool. Hence, thousands have been in- : 
291 Periodicals—Liberal Preacher, | tracted sickness, her trust in God was unbroken.| different on a question really of more vital impor- Can we witness this state ef things unmoved? 


Advocate, Examiner, &c. 

40 vols. Buoks—Scripture Interpeter, 
Dewey’s Discourses, Christian Lay- 
man, Unitarian Miscellany, Chris- 
tian Fxaminer, &c. &c. 

73 vols. Hymn Books. 

17 Nos. Periodicals, Miscellanies. 

248 Tracts. 





_ 654. 
Box No. 3. Chicago, Illinois, Rev. Mr. 


Harrington. 


375 Periodicals, Examiner, Disciple’s| 


Miscellany, Liberal Preacher, Ser- 
mons, Scripture Interpreter, &c.* 
90 vols. Bound Books. 
40 Hymn Books for Communion. 
200 Prayers &c,, and Cards. 
3 bundles of Registers. 





708. 
Box No. 4. St. Louis, Kentucky, Rev. 
W. G. Eliot. : 
300 Periodicals, Advocate, Preacher, 
Examiner, &c. 
80 vols. Bound Books. 
200 Cards, Prayers, Hymns, &c. 
40 Church Hymn Books, Harris’. 
3 bundles of Registers. 
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Box No. 5. 
tington. 
236 Nos. Periodicals, Examiners, 


Miscellanies, &c. 
71 vols. Bound Books. 
200 Cards, Prayers, &c. 
40 Church Hymn Books, Harris’. 
2 Bundles of Registers. 
1000 Tracts. 
1549. 
Box No. 6. 
mons. 
375 Nos. Periodicals, Liberal Preach- 
er, Examiner, Disciples, 


Meadville, Rev. Mr. Em- 


Depository, Parley Magazines &c. 
180 vols. Juvenile Books. 
20 Bound Books. 
200 Cards, Prayers, &c. 
2 Bundles of Registers. 
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777. 
Box No. 7. 
mer. 
3841 Nos. Periodicals, Preachers, Ser- 
mons, Exam/‘ners, Miscellanies, &c. 
18 vols. Bound Books. 
800 Tracts. 


Buffalo, Rev. Mr. Hos- 





1202. 

Box No. Quincy, Rev. Mr. Moore. 

99 Nos. Periodicals, Sermons, &c. 

26 vols. Bound Books. 

391 ‘Tracts. 

517 vols. ‘Catechisins, Hymns, Pray- 
ers, Story and other Books for Chil- 
dren and Sunday Schools. — Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

7 vols. Scripture Interpreter, Bound, 


8. 


Algers. 
69 * 
1 File Temperance Recorder. 

40 copies Communion Hymn Book, 

Harris’. 





1180. 
Box No. 9. Woburn, New Society. 
78 vols. Hymn Books. 
College. 


Cambridge 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET SOCIETY. 
Box No. 1. Cincinnati, Rev. J. H. 
Perkins. 
2590 Tracts. 
Box No. 2. Quincy, Rev. Mr. Moore. 
539 Tracts. 


African | undertook, he was singularly punctual and thor- 


| was tender and faithful. ‘Though of a retiring dis- 
| position, he was ever ready to bear his part in all 


| 
Catechisms and Juvenile Books. | 


| Although her tender conscience reproached her for | 


) 


neglected opportunities of usefulness, and while | 


her affections clung, as wel! they might, to the pre- 
cious babes, and the dear friends, from whom death | 

would separate her at least fora season, yet God | 

| gave her strength to meet the trial, and ere the time | 

| of her departure came, she had attained to a quiet | 

assurrance, a hely calm within the breast, which | 
nothing could disturb, and which it was beautiful 
and edifying to behold. 

On one of the last visits which I made to her a) 
few days before her death—it was after the public | 
services of the last Lord’s day—she expressed a 
desire to dedicate by a formal act, as she had al- 

| ready in her heart, the infant ofa few weeks old, 


from which she was soon to part. She saw the | 
| 
} 


/ 





| waters of baptism sprinkled on this innocent brow. 
| She listened with uplifted eye and clasped hands 
' to the few words in which the blessing of heaven 
was invoked on the dying mother and her uncon- 
| scious babe, and new strength and a serener peace | 
| were infused into her bosom. Every wish of her | 
| heart seemed now to be gratified, ‘1 have noth- | 
| ing more to desire,’ she said, as she gave back the | 


} 





| infant te the nurse’s arms, after a long embrace. 

| «1 am now ready to depart. I long to be released 

| from the burden of mortality 
She was soon after visited by her mother, who, | 


> 


at her request, sung to her a parting hymn, in | 
| which the feeble voice of the dying daughter joined | 
lin harmony. ‘Thrice favored mother! though be-| 
| reaved in quick succession of four beloved daugh- | 
} ters, taken in the bright morning of life, inthe sea- 
| son of enjoyment and hope, she does not like Ra- j 
| chel weep for her children and refuse to be com- 


| forted because they are not! Thrice happy moth- | 





hope in their death. A hope that was an anchor 
to their sowls, and that shed a heavenly radiance on 
their passage to the tomb! In the trials which yet | 
| await this bereaved mother, may she have the saine | 


J. A. 





| divine supports, the same mild consolation! 
Northborough, March, 25, 1842. 


For the Register and Observer. 
MR. JOSHUA LOVETT. 
Died in Beverly, 24th ult, Mr Joshua Lovett, 
aged 59. Seldom does an individual leave the 
| world with a character less open to reproach and 


of more real worth. Purity, rectitude, and Christ- 





ian principle pervaded—as its very breath—his 
| life. In his business habits, and in whatever he 


| ough; and as was to have been expected from sach 
habits united to good native ability, success atten- 


| ded his exertions. Inhis relations to others, he 





| burdens and labors for the general good. He early 
| in life connected himself with the First Church in 


| Beverly, and for the last twelve years has officiated | 
| | 


as one of its Deacons. How beautifully he exem- 
| 


| plified the holy and unblameable walk which be- 
| comes the professed follower of Christ, those who | 


; : . | 
| were associated with him and witnessed his life | 


will freely ettest. The sufferings of his last ill, 


| ness— which was of a fortnight’s duration—he bore | 
| with great patience; and with unclouded reason— | 
‘in Christian faith and hope—and entire submission 


to the divine will, he calmly awaited his departure 
te that better world on which we may well trust he | 
has entered to be forever happy. 

It should be added, that from conviction and af- 


| 
1 
| ter much investigation he had long since embraced | 





Unitarian views of Christianity, and never after in 
| life or death wavered in his adherence to them. And 
most justly may we feel our cunfidence in the faith 
\to which we are attached renewed and strengthened | 
when we see it, as in the present instance, bexring | 
| such fruits. 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, | 





Protection to American Industry.—The Old 
Colony Memorial, in an able article on the history 
| uf * protection’’ has the following remarks ; 
| “ We lay down this general principle—no new 

one either—that the industry of a nation is its vi- | 
| tal principle—its life blood. It follows, then, that 
| as this is fostered or deranged, so is the govern- 
| ment prosperous or the reverse. It is also true, | 
| that, other things being equal, that people is the 
| wealthiest, the worthiest, and, in all respects, the 
| best, which is the most industrious. That people | 
| is the most industrious where industry fs the best | 
protected. because it is operated upon by the most | 
powerful inducements. ae 
| This mach, we presume, will be granted. The 
true policy, then, of every government, is that | 
| which shall develepe the greatest degree of pro- | 
| ductive iudustry. | 

Alluding to the policy of the framers of our | 
Constitution, this writer says : 








tance to themselves, than to those interested in the 
branches of industry before referred to. 

The manufacturers of shoes and leather, whose 
products in this State in 1837 amounted to $18,- 
000,000, also those employed in the manufacture 
of straw, a trade which amounted at the time men- 
tioned to $2,000,000, are fur more deeply interes- 
ted than those whose products are aided by ma. 
chinery, and large fixed capitals. ‘Those branches 
—and they are numerous in the Commonwealth— 
which are carried on exclusively by manual labor, 
will feel most severely the effects of foreiga com- 
petition, 

There is one class, on which the weight of this 
calamity will fall with peculiar severity. That 
class is the women of our country, who get their 
Itving, as many hundreds of thousands do with 
great comfort and respectability, by the work of 
their own hands. ‘This large and interesting class, 
heretofore not overpaid for their services, must not | 
only experience a great falling off in price, but in 
many instances an absolute annihilation of demand 
for their labor. ‘hey cannot subsist, if compelled 
to work in competition with the laboring feimules 
of Europe, who receive from four to six cents per 
day for their services. 

There are in this Commonwealth, as officially 
ascertained, about 40,000 women engaged in iman- 
ufactures ; 15,000 of whom are engaged in the 
manufacture of Shoes. How great, then, must be | 
the whole number employed inthe United States ; 
and what an amount of privation and suffering 
mast be involved in the turning out of employ, or 
in employing at half price, this immense nuimber of 
industrious women ! 

[lumanity recoils at the contemplation of such 


will, unless Congress, in the spirit of wisdom and 
justice, shall discriminate in favor of their indus- 


; 
{ 


Can we settle down in apathy under it without 
criminality ? 


Arrival of Lord Ashburton.—The English plen- 
ipetentiary, Lord Ashburton, arrived at Annapolis, 
Maryland, on the 24 inst., after a tedious passage of 
52 days. He was expected to proceed directly to 
Washingtoa on Monday last. 


* Texas.—The late invasion of Texas, by Mexico, | 


has tured the attentiva of our community, in a con- 


an inte-est, in all communications and statements of 
ao authentic character respecting it. 


favored with the perusal of several letters of recent | 
late, from Galveston, from a gentleman of greatre | 


epectability auw a resident there, to .a friend ia this 
city. 
specting that country. 
sume passages which cannot fail to be read with in- 


terest. He says: 


Fouf years since, when I landed at Galveston, 
there was not a house on the island,oaly three shan- 
ties. A large sunken Steam Boat at the shore whose 
Cabin was above water, was the Hotel Now 
there are nearly 600 houses and stores, and four 
or five churches nearly completed, with « popula - 
tion of 3,000, three large wharves, and generally 
from 15 to 20 sail of vessels in port. ‘I'wo large 
Steamers, the Neptune and New York, ply week- 





} 


ly between this place and New Orleans, and five 


other Steam Boats navigate the waters of and lead- | 


| ing into Galveston Bay and the Brassos River. 


| 
} 


There is good society on the ielned, equat to that 


} scenes—and yet come they must, and come they | of Mobile in 1824, when I first went there, and | 


indeed better ; and the comforts of living are su- 


perior. ‘I'he ‘l'remont House in Galveston, is a 


try, in the daties laid for the support of Govern- | better Hotel than there was in Mobile in 13838. 


nent. . 
The rapid increase of i:mportations since the 


prevents it, all the finer descriptions of bouts aud 


Hillsboro’, Rev. Mr. Hun-| er! whose daughters, though early called away had shoes will be imperted from France. 


The following passages from tno Address, will 
set this in a striking light. 


As an instance, we would state that an individu- 
al in Boston, who, in 1835, sold but three hundred 
dollars worth of French Boots, during the last year 
imported and sold more than ten thousand dollars 
worth of thatartiele alone 

The last vessel that arrived in the port of Bos- 
ton from Eranee, contained about five theusand 
pairs of Paris boots and shoes ! 

Our heavy work, our thick shoes, brogans and 
boots, will be superseded by foreign in portations ! 
Already have orders been sent out to Germany for 
such goods for the full trado, as have heretofore 
been manufactured in Danvers, Grafton, Holliston, 
Brookfield, and other towns in this Common- 
wealth. 

As an evidence of the low price of labor in Ger- 


many, we would here state that two workmen | Marseilles 
from that country are now employed in Bosten ut} . : : : 

) J | served fruits, pickles, &c. ; a large barque from 
ten dollars a week, who, when at home could ob- | »P : } = rae 


tain but a dollar and a half a week and board them- 
selves. 


eqnally true of nearly all ether branches of man- 
ufacturing industry, which are carried on by hand. 
Gor. Duvis’ Letter. 

The following is the letter ef Gov. Davis, on the 
subject of protection of American labor, referred to 
in our last. Its sentiments are in harmony with 
what we have given above. 

To Gen. Jas. TALLMADGE, 

American Institute, New York. 
Worcester, March 21, 1842. 


My dear Sir:—Yours of the 8th reached me on- 
ly a few days ago, and I immediately made known | | , 4 ; 
¥ I am heartily rejoiced to | interesting passages, for which we have not room this | 


When IL! week. 


your views in Boston. 
see the spirit of the country rousing up. 
saw with whut tranquility we were descending to- 


Io regard to the trade of Galveston the writer says: 


Tariff was changed, shows that unless legislation | 


| 





‘« The exports of Texas will be greater in two 
years than those of Mobile were in 1824. I think 
it not extravagant to calculate that they will ex- 
ceed those of Charleston in seven, perhaps in five 
years.”’ 

This may appear to some to he speaking too san- 
guinely, but the reasonableness of the expectation may 
be judged by the following statement of facts by the 
same writer, ina letter near the same date. 


‘Within less than sixty days there have been 
loaded with cotton from this port, two vessels for 
Baltimore, two for New York, one for Liverpool, 
three for Havana, and a Barque for Bremen. 
‘Three other vessels are already chartered to ar- 
rive and be loaded, and besides these it is expected 
that from five to seven more cargoes will be ship- 
ped during the present shipping season, to the res- 
pective ports above mentioned.’’ 


A letter dated Feb. 26th, speaks thus of the imports 
of Galveston, 


‘* Within two weeks we have had a brig from 


with a full cargo of wine, brandy, pre- 


Havana, with emigrants and an assorted cargo of 


| merchandize ; a brig from Bremen, with some em- 


{ « ° . 
: . | igrants and a full cargo of Dutch ecatables, notions, 
But what is true of our department of labor, iS! Sc. ; a brig from London full of emigrants and | 


} cargo.”’ 


In a letter dated Jan. 16, we lave the following ref. | 


erence to the climate of Texas. 


‘ There has been scarcely any rain since August, 


cious for the gathering of crops. This dry full 
season is what renders ‘Texas so much superior 
even to the new Cotton States of the U. SB. it 





und to gather without the injury that rain inflicts.’ 


The letcers to which we have referred contain other 


We shall give them on a future occasion. 
The war in Texas seems, by the latest accounts 


gives them so much more time to pick the cotton, | 


CHRISTIAN REGIST ER: 





{ 
! 
| 
| 
| 


We have bewn | 


| 


They contain much valuable infurmation re- | 


We quote, with permiasion, | 





} 
| 


and yet the country has not suffered for rain atall; | 
on the contrary, the dry weather has been auspi- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


wards the verge of Mr. Clay’s Compreimise act, ! | from Galveston, a much less furinidable affair than was ! 


began to think nothing but the distress of long ex- 


it is that which has electrified them at this early day. 
An empty ‘Treasury, and eompetition with the 


5 | supposed at 
perience could recall the sense of the people; and | 
j ate 
| then retreated. Atthe last dates the Texian troops 


first. The troops,—a comparatively 
| stnall baud,—who took St. Antonia, plundered it, Snd 


starved labor of Europe, will wake our country ev-| “#Te pursuing them with great eagerness. 


er up, and put them upon the enqniry. 


‘There is no doubt a tendency to overproduction | yey Oyleans Bee, of March 2dth, that Texas ig in. | Vited to call for a catalogue—it will assist them much 


of manufactures in the old continent, and they must 
balance better between them and food. England 
is in a sad condition, having a vast surplus popula- 


tion with vast encouragements for manufacturing, | 224, and brings inforniation regarded as authentic,) -—— 


H 
| 


{tt Since the above was in type we learn from the 


deed invaded by a formidable foree. The Steamboat 
Col. Woods was despatched from Galveston on the 


| 
| 


| 


| 
' 


| 


while her markets abroad have been dininished by | that a large body of Mexicans,—by some estimated at 


a great increase of the same industry elsewhere. | 9,000,—were advancing on the Metamoras road, | 


She monopolizes her immense colonial trade, but 
it happens that none of her Atlantic colonies are 
producers ef ordinary food, and hence her system 
presses heavily upon her population on this port, 
and I see no hepe of present relief. If, however, 
she can obtain raw cotton from India, and supply 
in return her manufactured goods, her system will 
acquire a new impulse, for she will have a hundred 
millions to pre vide for. 

Our condition is exactly the opposite; agriculture 
here predominates, and our policy should be to en- 
courage other pursuits to maintais agriculture, and 
this we may do till we reach a point of excess— 
which will not be in our day. 

It gives me great satisfaction to see other parts 
of the country moving, and especially New York, 
for it is the business of the agricultural States to 
move and to support a division of labor, for this is 
the only process by which they can sustain them- 
selves. ‘l’o talk of Proteotion to manufacturers, 
under the idea that they are reaping special bene- 
fits, is idle. ‘Ihe policy goes greatly beyond the 
purpose of aiding a particulur class of persons, for 
the inquiry is, shall we in substance be all farmers, 


6 vols, Unitarian Miscellany, Bound.'+ ‘* The power of protective legislation was the | or shall we divide into various employments that 


' 





towards Victoria, and that 12,000 were on the upper 
road, approaching San Antonio. Those who took San 
Antonio were the vangnard of the latter army, and it 
is feared that the Texians who followed their retreat 
It 
is proper to state that those acquainted with the state 


will be drawn within the power of the main army. 


of affairs in Mexico, say that the Mexican force must | 


have been greatly overrated. 


Music in Schools.—The Washington Banner 


contains an article enuv.erating tne advantages of | 


music in schools, We qeote a few passages. 


We have the most unequivocal testimony in fa- 
vor of vocal music as a branch -of instruction in 
schools, from teachers and School Directers in 
every place where it has been introduced and con- 
tinued long enough to warrant a proper judgment. 
In Germany and Prussia, celebrated for the per- 
fection of their school systems, music has long been 
taught in every school. In our own ceuntry, even 
in those parts wheré its cultivation is most general, 
as in Boston and its vicinity, music is yet in its in- 
faney: and ten years age had seach a thing as masic 


j 
} 
} 
| 
; 


{ 
| 
' 





-_—_— 


me, 
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in schools been seriously proposed, the idea would 
have been scouted as chimerical even there. But 
after the most ample trial in the schools in that city, 
there is but one opinion as to the utility of making 
Singing constitute a regular exercise in the course 
of instruction, 

There is an attraction in the music, which at- 
taches children to the school, and makes them more 
constant in their attendance, and more punctual to 
thehour. So far from impeding their progress in 
other branches, it greatly adds to it. 

As a source and means of enjoyment, it cannot 
be too highly appreciated. They know no way in 
which the same amount of money could be made 
to purchase so much happiness for children. Of 
course, its influenc® must be great, in meliorating 
their bad tempers; and consequently invaloable as 
ameans of moral education. It supplants, and 
banishes from use, and eventually from memory, 
those wanton profane and cerrupting ditties, which 
are ‘ caughi’ in the streets and theroughfares; and 
it furnishes healthful and usefal amusement for the 
nursery and sitting room. 


These are unquestionable advantages, and if 
rightly used must have an important bearing on 
the moral progress of the young. Great attention 
however should be given, to insure a discreet use 
of so powerful an instrament of geod or evil. So 
mighty is the power of music over the intellect and 
the heart, that the manner of using it should be 
guarded with the most watchful attention, lest that 
influence should be in the wrong direction. The 
selection of the hymns or poetry used in the schools 


| should not be left wholly to the taste or whim of 


the teacher; nor to the direction of eommittecs 
governed by sectarian prejudices. 


_ Among the items of news by the Columbia we 
select the following. 


England,—The lords commissioners of the ad- 
miralty have ordered that, in future, all steam ves- 
sels shall cary a complement of marines. First 
class steam-frigates one lieutenant, one sergeant, 
one corporal, one druinmer, and twenty. vight men, 
or one sergeant, ene corporal, and twenty men, ac- 
cording to the accommodation on board.. The 
D:iver and Gorgon steam-frigates have already had 
marine officers appointed to them. All other steam- 
vessels have one corporal and nine privates; that 
nuinber jeined the Kite and Volcano steain frig- 
ates last week. 


France.—A new cause of excitement against 
the government of Louis Phillippe had grown out 
ofthe certain discovery of an inquisitorial cabinet 
in the post office, by which the letters, &c., diree- 
ted to persons suspected of not being particularly 
friendly to the reigning dynasty’, were subjected to 
scrutiny, and in somecases to an actual breaking 
of the seals. The prosecutions against printers 
and publishers were also continued with, if pos- 
sible, greater rigor than ever,—and had evident- 
ly the effect, in some cases, tu intimidate.the press. 
The Quotidienne appeared almost daily with one 
or two blank columns, where the matter had been 
‘ruled out,’ as reflecting too strongly against the 
government. It is evident that either a free press 
or the present government cannot exist in France. 


Meeting of Salt Munufuclures.—The Salt 
Manufacturers of Barnstable county, in this State, 
are to have a meeting at Orleans on the 12th of 
April, to take measures to protect their interests in 
the approaching revision of the tariff. ‘The manu- 
facture of salt commenced, says the Yarmouth Reg- 
ister, in that connty, seventy years ago,and it has 
been the tneans of profit to many small cupitalists, 


| who now are in danger of being reduced to poverty 
siderable degree to that country, and has thus created 7 


by tbe introduction of the foreign article.— Beston 
Courier. 


MR. GANNETT’S LECTURE. 

We are requested to state that the last 
lecture of the course, which it was expect- 
ed would be delivered on Sunday evening, 
will be postponed till further notice. 





MARRIAGES. 


In this city, Monday morning, at Berry st church, 
by Rev. Mr Gannett, J. W. Patterson to Mary, 
daughter of Isaac Mansfield, Esq 

On Thursday evening, by Rev. Mr Viaton, Rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Me Amos A. Lawrence 
to Sarah Elizabeth, daughter of Wu. Appleton, 
Esq. 

In this city, by Rev Mr Gray, Mr Nathaniel 
Brown, to Miss Julia A. Blanchard. 

24th ult, Mr James W. Clark, 
Boston, to Mrs Catharine M. March. 

in Webster, by Rev. L. Geo. Leonard, Mr Ed- 
win 3. Ball to Miss Mary Ann Howland both of 
Webster. 

By the same Mr Lucie: Harris to Miss Mary 
Ann Negus only daughter of Dr Charles Negus of 
Webster. 

In Providence, R. I. by Rev. Mr Dowling, Hon. 
John Widgery, of Little Rock, (Arkansas,) to Miss 
Ana L. Woodward, of Boston. 

At New York, 29th ult, by Rev Mr Bellows, 
Joha Nickerson, Jr, of Chathaus, Mass., to Laura, 
daughter, of Mr Henry Hart, of New York. 

In Grahdview, (Ohmio,) 23d ult, Mr Samnel.R. 
Bates of Cincinnati, formerly of Boston, to Miss 
Hannah M., daughter of Phiiip Glandin, Esq., of C, 

In Pensacola, 6th ult. Major Charles ‘Thomas, 
of the United States Army, to Miss Eliza Ann 
Taylor, daughter of L. Taylor, Esq. 


of 


merchant 





DEATHS. 


— Se ee | 





In this city, on Sunday morning, Rev Thaddeas 
Mason Harris, D. D. 

In this city, April 2d, Hon. Daniel Sargeant, one 
of our oldest and most respectable citizens, 78. 

In this city, Henry Bass, Esq., a very estimable 
citizen, who has filled many public oltlices of respon- 
sibility and trust. 

At Jamaica Plain, (Roxbury,) on Saturday eve- 
ning, after a very short illness, Rev. George Whit- 
ney, Junior Pastur of the Congregational Church 
in that place, 38. 

In Roxbury, March 26, Mrs Z. C. Tilden, aged 
58, wife of Bryant P. Tilden. Esq. 

In Billerica, ontho 26th ult, in the 77th year of 
her age, Mrs Hannah, wife of Rev. Jacob Norton; 
formerly of Weymouth, 

In Hanover (Mass) Mr William Salmond aged 
49 years. 

In Amherst, on Sunday last, very suddenly, of 
croup, Rev. Nathaniel Perkins, aged 65, Pastor of 
the ast Congregational Church, over which he had 
presided thirty-eight years. 

At Buena Esparanza Cuba, 8th ult, whither he 
had gone for the benefit of his health, Mr John 
Greenough, of Jumaica Plain, 26. 
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N. WATERMAN, 
KITCHEN FORNISHER. 
| 3 yr rce 5 lar at he Wooden and Willow Wares, 
‘:oums, Brushes, Mats, &c. 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER 


Of Planished, Japanned, Painted, and Plain Tin 
Ware, 85 Cornhill, 73 Court, aol 6 Brattle sts 
N. B. Th se on the eve of Housekeeping are in- 


in arranging their list of wants for the kitchen. 
Families, Hotels, Steamers aod Packet ships fur- 
nished at short notice. 3a.* «9 





1O BE PUBLISHED ON SATURDAY, BY 
TAPPAN § DENNET, 114 Washingwa street, 
Foreign Travel and Life at Sea, including a cruise ou 
board a man-of-war. Also, a visit to Spain, Portu- 
al, the South of France, Italy, Sicily, Malta, the 
Nocian Istands, Continential Greece, Liberia, and Bra- 
zil, and a treatise on the Navy of the United States, 
by the Rev. Charles Rockwell, late of the United 
States Navy, in two large duedecimo volumes, elegant- 
ly printed aod beand, with a splendid Frontispiece. 
Biographical Stories for Youth, by Nathi. Haw- 
thorne; the works of Jonathan Edwards, D. D., late 
President of Union College, with a wemvir of his life 
and character, by Tyron Edwards, 2 large 8vo yol- 
umes, with a portrait, handsomely bound in cloth, 
Nordhemer’s Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance, 
and Hebrew and English Lexicon, No. 1; Me Kirk’s 
Translation of Gausseu on the Inspiration of the 
Scriptures, 12ino, new work. a9- 





rQPHE NATIONAL WRITING BOOK.—Compri 

sing « New Series of seven numbers, with Conies 
adapted to each, prepared with special reference to 
the various Classes in Schools and Academies. By 
David P. Page, Principal of the Englizh High School, 
Newburyport, and Charles Northead, Priacipal of the 
Aborn street Graminar School, Salem. This day 











OMBE ON ‘PHE CONSTITUTION OF MAN. 
—The Constitution oi Man, considered in Relation 
to External Objects, by Geo Combe, with an addi- 
tional Chapter on the Harmony between Phrenology 












































SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


HE subscriber has opened a School f. 
T La:dies, in convenient and plonsant Rooms ae : 

























































































































































Bi PLETE WORKS OF BOZ—Suit«ble for 
transmission by the mail. The subscribers are 
now publishing in weekly numbers, to be cpnelee 
in twenty weeks, the complete works of Charles ae - 
ens, including the Pickwick Papers, Nickolee Nb 5 
leby, Oliver Twist, Sketches uf Every Day Life, the 
Old Curiosity Shop and Baraaby Rudge- 
This edition is printed ia handsome octavo form, on 
clear white paper, and is elegantly embellished with 
numerous steel engravings, from gn by Cruik- 
shauk and others, and a superb Kit Kat portrait of 
the author—the numbers already issued contaia the 
ickwick Papers. A é 
PiNidhelas Nickleby, Oliver Twist and Sketches of 
Every Day Life done up in handsome covers, and can 
be transmitted by inailto any part of the union.— 
5 in advance—address 





published and fur sale by 1000, gross, hundred, or 
dozen, by TAPPAN § DENNET, H14 Washington 
street. april 9 





Price @AXTON § PEIRCE, 188 Washington at 


and Revelation by Jos. A. Wadne, A. M. 12th ‘ed. the Warren Street — 
1 voi 12in0. For sale by JAS. MONROE & CO.| — The usual branches of a liberal English Edncati 
ion 
184, Washington st. a9 are taught, viz . Reading, Spelling, Grammar, Geo- 
is ———— moe ete History, Natural Philosophy, Moral and 
HARLOTTE  ELIZABETH.—-Cenformity-— An tual Philosophy, Natural Theology, Writing 
C Dangers and Duties—Passing Thoughts—Floral rithmetic, Algebra, Geometr Book-keeping, &c._ } 
Biography—F lower Gardea—Falsehoed and ‘Trath, Instruction is given in the pend tnd i pet ' 
&e. &e. By Charlotte Elizabeth, Also, Bagatezky’s ound an slso, if desired, in Needle work, Draw- 
Golden Treasury for the children of God;—Trans- ee —- by instructers well qualified to teach 
planted Flowers—The Drooping Lilly, &¢ §c. For Jrany anches, 
eale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 184 Washington) . ~"™ lessons form an important part of the plan of 
street. april 9 meta) aot Lectures will be frequently given 
——— | upon useful and interesting by om etait. 
R. CHANNING’S NEW WORK.—The Duty| | The School is well farnicmr eo! science: 
y : hed with Philosophical 
of the Free States, or Remarks suggested by Apparatus, Cabinets, and a large and excellent Lib: 
the case of the Creole, by William a beng t ay fat NEI 7 , 
Price 12 1-2 cents. This da blish 3 pplications for admission to be 
CROSBY & CO., 118 a nshbbanienat 4 a9 Rooms, where the terms vee asprin ar ae gu 
croeepiene LIAM P. JARVIS 
R. DEWEY’S WORKS.—Discourses on vari-| References: 
ous subjects, 21 edition—Moral views of Coms o%. yay bala 4 . 
merce, Society and Politics, 2d edition—Discourse- res t Harva Diversity, 
aad Discursions in explanation and defence of Unita- — pte ted MINOT. y 
rianism—Discourses on Human Life—The Old World oo MELtiN IERPONT. 
and the New, 2 vols. Fresh supply this day received > ras HUBB SH 1. MOTTE, i, 
by WM. CROSBY & CO., 118 Washington street. Re . ARD WINSLOW. 
april 9 EV. CHARLES F. BARNARD. 
ORE st Rev. ROBERT C. WATERSTON. 
ADY’S BOOK FOR APRIL.—This number is arin e Cae rrUOn, 
scarcely inferior to any preceding in its embilish- March 19 1841 AYER, Esq. 
ments or rea ling contents, The first engraving isa , " Awis 
well executed Mezzotinto entitled * Beauty and Inno- 
cence’ engrave | by Ladd. The second is an engray- A fornera SCHOOL BOOK—Fawmiliar Dia- 
ing of Thom’s celebrated Group of ‘Old Mortality ’ logues and Popular Discussivos, for exhibition 
each are admirably executed 4nd would alone recom- rd Schouls and Academies of either Sex, aad for the 
mend the number to extensive notice. This aaumber musement of Social Parties. By Wu. B. F 
also contains a Plate of the fashion ol ready —— of the Young Lasies’ Md wot et Schout’ 
articles are made up from no lesa than 22 writers. vston, Author of several lar Se 
The Boston Publishers are JORDAN & CO., 13 a, Mieeoaihciaeies 
sr to a = rs; {From R. G. Parker, Author of “Progressive Exer- 
‘NHE DAUGHTERS OF ENGLAND.—Their cises tn English Composition,” “Grammar,”’ &c.] 
position in Society, character and responsibility. Boston, June 21, 1841. 
By Mra. Ellis, author of the * Women of England’ Messrs. Tappan & Dennet . “ i 
§c. D’Aaabigne’s Refor sation in Germany and I received some days ago a copy of your aew “Book = 
Switzerland, of the 16tn century. eived this day | Of Dialogues an iscissivus,”* “by W. B.-#. 

6 y- Received this day | of Dialogues and D by W. B.-Fowle, 
by TICKNOR Ageat, corner of Washington & Schuol Esq., of this city, the highly talented and deservedly 
streets. april 9 popular teacher of the Young Ladies’ Monitorial 

RCEIVED « i , ; — aon a . meget From the examination I have been enabled 
e roer of Washington pe Mee streets. ay Mr F. Sage eevee waa ay Bigh estimation of © 
an Edlition of i Matins and _ Sea ; with| give eiumniitied damteoneas res a 
sate 2 Mpeg ee eon by Jolin f leving it to be skilfully adapted, by its form, pe ot 
ples, Ws og - : an a cae ay and contents, for the place which he intended 
a wr moe rye outed h -« oat om- mah, a fill. I wish that every échoul m New 
prio og | "ae a Fe afrang y himself—com- rp aay furnished = two or three dozen copies 
Fresh supply of the Anatomist’s sn Mecum—a ; j RICHARD G PARKER 
system of human anatomy, by W. I. Erasmus Wilson; Published and for sale by ' 3 - “~ 
rnd the Surgeon’s Vade Mecum, by Robert Druitt—} 114 Washington “ er eran ese’ ~y 
24 edition, iflustrated with 50 engravings. 7” 
Downing’s Treatise on the Theory and Practice of 
Landscape Gardening; adapted to North America,} ARRANGEMENTS 
with a view to the improvement of country residences, THE srg: BEEN MADE AT 
Ke. Bulwer’s New Novel, Zanoni, §c. u PRICE STORE, 
am ‘ a a, ‘JNO make up te order, Cloths, Cassimeres and Ves 
" . ' 7 amr Ron P > 2 ’ ¥ t- 
Pelee prego or Bred merle Poa 
to Britain, etc., a new edition, with supplements,| who will make or cut gar 3 cunstait attendance, 
includin all the new ylants dows 40 1839; anil a ‘a. ecouomical — 50 ee ee. best and most 
eral 7g by J.C. Lest, For sale by TICKNOR, cloth dad ts ive take aeencas ae See 
Agent, coroer of Washingtoa and Schyol streets. the utmost care will be used for a good fit. All those ’ 
most wry i economy in the cost of their clothing, 
ze de ets a wilfad this a good opporiuni.y t ‘ 
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excellence that will ever brn 3 
right way—a deep, imperishable feeling 
for all that is great and -e and ss, 
This noble sensibility have also. It 
is to us an inborn pledge that all will be 
well!’ 

‘ Very fine ; but suppose, niece, this sen- 
sibility should grow into irritability—which 
is the bane of married life? You have 
sensibility, lown ; Heaven forbid it should 
ever lead to peevishness! You know the 
Countess Stammorn ?” 

‘ Who for some time has been separated 
from her husband ? 

‘The same. Do you know tile cause of 
their separation ?” 

‘| do not; though all the world has been | 
talking of it.’ 

‘She told me the story herself, and I 
will tell it you; it is amusing, as well as 
a useful lesson; and may serve as an il- 
lustration of what I have said.’ 

Louise was all curiosity. Her aunt went) 
on to relate : 

‘The Count Stammorn and his wil 
were esteemed a pattern of conjugal felici- 
ty. They were in love almost from child- 
; a tee Killes hood ; and loved with enthusiastic devo- 
Ite mellow lustre pours upen ; tion. They were both handsome, “oung 


J intage-gs P aily done 
Net when the vintage-gathering, gaily ’ 7 tt Bee baad t 
The waiting garner fills; | and amiable, and seemed crea ed fo | 


other. 


{ 
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WHEN SHALL WE BE AT R 

Not when the twilight shade, 

Steals in dim silence, with its pensive sway; 

Not when the vesper-eong from hill aad glade, 
Dies peacefully aw4y* 


him in the 


— 
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Not whea the midaight hour, 

* Its starry banner’ o’er the earth wnfurls ; 

Not when the wave, lulled by its soothing power, 
Iu gentle murmur cur’s; 


Not when the golden rays 
Start in wild Leauty from their pearly rest; 
Not when the matin bird with joy and praise, 
Soars from ita dewy nest ; 





——— 


bd . - . 
Not when the voice of spring, 
istening ear; 


Breaks in sweet cadence on the | 
Not when the garlands which its footsteps bring, 
Crown the bright, new-born year; 


Not when the summer bloom | 
le with its rainbow hues; 


inges the hill-si ; 
Ay hoof fi ugrangs and perfume 


Not whea the breat 
Comes, with the evening dews; 


wife 





Not wheo the autumn sun 


Nut when the hearth ‘It was known that the course of their 


true love had not run smooth. Their pa- | 
rents interfered with their engagement, and | 
endeavored to break it off. The young la- | 
dy fell into illness at the disappointment ; | 
her romantic lover threatened to follow the | 
example of Werter, and commit suicide. | 
To save the lives of the young people, a 
parents were compelled to yield. The | 
lovers were restored to each other; and 
when parental authority again interposed 
to separate them, they eloped, crossed the 
border, were made one befére the altar, and | 
returned as man and wife in the face of the | 
world. | 
The newly wedded pair seemed to think 
of nothing else than pleasing each other. 
Their life for the first few years, was an 
amatory poem. Gradually this enthusi-| 
asm abated ; they mingled more with soci- | 
ety around them; though their fondness | 
was so openly manifested that people | 
thought it quite a scandal. After a while | 
they becamé more reasonable ; and even 
ventured on short their letters 
being frequent, and filled with expressions 
of the warmest attachment. Eloise wrote 
none more tender, even with the pen o! 
Pope. Ere | Count could be ab- 


Sheds its rich blaze of comfort and of peace; 
Not when the chime of joy rings o’er our path, 
And toil and labor cease* 


Not when long-absent ones 
Are gathere:! to the fold of home again; 
Not when from wanderings the leved one comes, 


Unchanged by care or pain; 


. Not when the voice af love 
Steals in sweet music on the raptured ear; 


Though the soft echo bear our hearts above; 


Seeking their native sphere. 


N 
Over their brightest hours a shadow steals; 
And the soul learns, that, though in benuty drest, 


», these are not our rest! 


| 
Each flewer, a thorn conceals. 
When shall we he at rest? 

Not till each earthly passion hath been stilled ; 

Not till the tewple shrined within the breast, 
With tove divine is filled. 


Not till the Prince of Peace 
Rear in our hearts the olive-plant, so blest; 
Then shall! life’s ocean from iis dashing cease, 
Then shall we be at rest. absences. 


Waltham, S 
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EVENING BEFORE THE WEDDING. breaking vrief, or seeing his lady swoon at 
his departure. They found they could love 
in their hearts, without continually ex- 
changing protestations. They had mor 


From the German of Zschokke. 


RY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 

‘ We shall! be very happy together ! said ) 
Louise to her aunt, the evening before the 
wedding. And her cheek was tinged with 
a richer color, and her eyes sparkled with 
soul-felt happiness. When a young bride 
says ‘ we,’ it may easily be imagined whom 
she is talking of. 

© T doubt itnot, dearest Louise,’ answered 
her aunt, ‘ take heed only that you remain 
as happy.’ 

‘Oh! no fear of that. iny prudent aunt. 
I know myself and my own faults ; but my 
love for him will correct them. So long 
as we each other, we can neve; be 
unhappy ; and our affection cannot change. 

‘Ah,’ said the aunt, sighing, * you talk 
like a girl of nineteen on the eve of mar- 
ringe—in the hey-day of hope and bright | 
anticipations—Dear child! believe me— 
even the heart grows old. The day must 
come, when the rapture of passion will de- } 
cav; when the illusion is over, and we 
stand revealed in our real characters. Af 
ter custom has robbed beauty of its dazzling 
charms—after youth has departed, or 
shadows mingled with the light of home | 
—then Louise the wife may talk of the ex- 
cellence of her husband, or the husband of | 
the admirable qualities of his wife. But} 
the day before the wedding such encomi- 
ums go for nothing with me.’ ' 

You | 
i 


that they weré not the only beings in ex- 
istence.—Thus passed the first ten years 


down into erdinary husband and wife. 
and were universally regarded as an envi- 
able pair. 


i 


‘ They had grown ten years older; their 
love, and alas! their virtues also, had un- 
dergone a change; one natural to the hu- 
man heart. They were conscious of it. 




















and faults, which were no longer hidden 
by the ..antle of love. Yet thereby were 
the virtues of patience and 
called forth ; 


love 
foroearance 
and every slight offence was 
atored for by renewed atiention. By de- 
grees the selfishness of each began to en- 
croach ou the other, and disturb their har- 
mony; which they found it necessary to 
secure by establishing a conventional un- 
derstanding, such exists between mo+t 
married persons in fashionable life. 
seldom met, except at meals, and each 
went and came without being questioned. | 
This method proved admirable, and discord | 

if one re-| 
inarked at all upon the other, it was in the | 
way of compliment. | 


as 


was banished from their house. 


‘TI understand you, dear aunt. 
mean to say the virtues only of each can 
give lasting pleasure to the other. Now 
—for myself | say nothing—for I can boast’ 
only gonad will ; but you cannot deny that’ 
thy betrothed is the best and most deserv- 
ing of all the young men of this town! 
fre not all virtues that lead to happiness 
blooming in bim ?’ ‘ 

‘T will do you both justice,’ 


from the theatre, and were sitting by the 
fire-side together—an unwonted  occur- 
rence. ‘The incidents of the play they had 
witnessed had softened their hearts to 
something of the old romance. 

‘* Ah!’ remarked the Countess, after 
some conversation, ‘how charming if one 
could be always young !’ 


‘* You have no reason 


answered 
swered her husband. 


‘What woman 





out flattery. But, my love, they only 
bloom, and need a life-time of rain and sun- 
shine to ripen them. No blossoms are 
more deceitful at their first opening. We 
éannot know in what soil they are rooted. 
Who knows the hidden heart ? 

‘ You alarm ms, dear aunt!’ 

‘So much the better, Louise. I love 
you too well, not to say to you what | 
think. Tam not, as you know, a cynica! 
old aunt. At thirty we look cheerfully up- 

+ on life, for the most part; at least we are 
not apt to be misanthropical. I have an 
excellent husband, and am happy.—There- | 
fore | have a right to advise you; to ac-j 
quaint you with matters usually unthought; 
of by the pretty young girl, which the lov-| 
er does not trouble himself with for the} 
present, which are most important to do- | 
mestic comfort, and can alone secure un-} 
dving love and undisturbed enjoyment.’ 

” Louise pressed the hand of her aunt in: 
both hers. ‘I thank you—and listen at- 
tentively to your advice. You would im- 
press it upon me, that not in fortune or 
perishable beauty, but in the enduring ex-| 
cellences of the mind are we to find the; 

« pledges of happiness: ‘Those are our best 
treasures; they can never grow old.’ 

‘ Be not so sure of that, Louise. 
fine qualities you speak of can grow old, 


the day of your wedding. A iittle caprice, 
sometimes, it is true. Well, that is easily 
borne. I think truly, that we are the most 
enviable pair in the world. Were I un- 
married, you, above all others, would be 
the one to fix my heart.’ 

‘+ You 


Countess, 






are flatterring me,’ said the 
gently sighing. ‘Ab, dear 
friend! twenty years have flown since our 
wedding. What was I then? WhatamI 
now @ 

‘* A lovely girl then; now a handsome 
woman. | would not exchange the one for 
the other.’ And he gallantly kissed her 
cheek. 

‘* There is but one thing wanting, love, 
to complete our happiness.’ 

‘+L understand you; a child, to inherit 
your charms and your virtues,’ replied the 
Count, as he kissed the band of his fair 
spouse. ‘Yet who knows—you are but 
thirty-eight—I am scarcely forty— 

‘* Oh, how happy I should be! And 
yet, an only child would be the cause of 
more anxicty than joy. The 
dent, or fear of accident, would make t 
tremble for him. Two children, indced 

‘+ You are right. We want not two, but 
three. Had we but two, and shott!d one 
die, what a world of solicitude should we 
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The 






and with age become djsagreeable ; just) have with the reinaining one! I feel cer- 
like the charms of the person.’ , tain that our prayers for this blessing will 
‘How can that be, dear aunt? Name’ be granted, and that we shall have three 


children.’ 

‘Indeed ?’ said the lady, smiling, ‘I fear 
that would be too much. We should hard- 
ly know what to do with them. Suppose, 
for example, they were all sons?’ 





me 2 virtue that can become disagreeable 
with age !’ 
‘When it becomes so, it loses the title 
of virtue, as a handsome face is no longer 
é ” 
handsome, when wrinkled and disfigured 






by time.’ “ ‘* Very well, My income is sufficient 
* But, aunt, such qualities are not transi- for us and them. The eldest should go 

, . 
tory. into the army; | would make a statesman 


* Do not believe that.’ ; 
‘ Fer instance, when will gentleness and 
mildness become intolerable ?’ 
When they have degenerated into effem-! 
inacy and indolence.’ 
~ «And manly firmness ? 
* When it becOmes obstinacy.’ 
‘And modesty ? : 
« May turn to prudery, or to servility.’ 
‘ And generous pride ?” ; 
‘To arrogance or presumption.’ ) 
‘ And obliging kindness ?” BAR | 
«To time-serving meanness, or inordi- 
nate love of popularity.’ op. 
‘Nay, aunt, you go far towards making| ‘* Never! 1 ould ceomlaeenied eat 


of the second. That would cost much— 
but they should rise by their own exertions. 
Then we have respectable connections, rank 
and distinction in society.’ 

‘You have forgotten the youngest, my 
dear.’ 

‘« The youngest? Oh, no! He ‘shall 
enter the church. That resource is unfail- 


ing.’ 












—— 


—such a calling is unworthy of him.’ 
‘* Uuworthy! May I ask how is that? 
He might become an Abbot—nay, a Bish- 


? 


| servant !’ 


you to know there is a limit to my indul- 


| ceive others; 


! 


sent, even for several weeks, without heart- | 


sympathy with others, having discovered | 


of their married life; they had settled | 


They found also that each had weaknesses | 


They | 





to complain,’ an- | 


her relative, ‘ and acknowledge that virtues \ in 
bloom in beth: I can say that to you with. the world retains her beauty as you do! | 
1 ) : i s e I R - . b , 

; 1 find no difference between you now and | 


least acci- | 


dred sons, not one should be of that pro- 
fession !’ 

‘* You are freakish in your humor to- 
night, my dear wife. You would not for 
a silly caprice, oppose what would be both 
for our good and his.’ : 

**T tell you, I would never give my con- 
sent; never! You may call it caprice if 
you will.—Your caprice is always to gov- 
ern; but remember, sir, a@ mother has 
rights ! 

** Not so. 
children.’ P 

‘* Suppose he has no judgment ? 

‘* That is not my case—madame! and 
be assured yours is the last I would con 
sult. When the opportunity arrives, 1 
shall take care to convince you that I have 
the means of enforcing my will.’ 

‘* No one can deny, sir,’ said the Count- 
ess with haughtiness, ‘ that you are the su- 
preme lord and ruler in this house: never- 
theless, I have not the honor to be your 


The father disposes of the 


‘*Nor [to be your court fool, madame 
la Countesse! I have always yielded too 
much to your whims. But though I have 
been thus forbearingso long—I would have 


gence.’ 

**Much obliged to your lordship—and 
for your gracious proof of sincerity, too. 
Who, I should like to know, has always 
yielded most? I have borne your follies 
in silence for years, and generously par- 
doned them, more as faults of understand- 
ing and education, than of the heart. But 
there is such a thing as wearying out pa- | 
tience.” 

‘* You are quite right, madame. Mine 
has long been severely tried by your whitn- 
sical behavior, and you may thank your 
good foftune I did not throw off the yoke 
long ago—I am no longer the obedient 
servant of your follies. | must speak plain- 
ly with you.’ 

“««Tf Thad spoken plainly with you, sir, 





i 


| 
| 
| 


jlong since, you would have known that I} threaten to fight, other nations will be ready 


held 
with 


you for anarrogant, ridiculous egotist, | 
whom it is impossible to live in con-| 


jcord ; a soulless piece of flesh, who boasts} overcome evil wi 
jmuch of sensibilities he is incapable of ex-) other way.’ 


periencing.’ 
‘*Traly! And you boast of your judg- | 
nent—of your sensibility! You may de-| 
I am, by good or bad luck, | 
completely undeceived. Your pretended vir- | 
tues are to me but female grimace. Your! 
‘affection is the more*disgusting—the better | 
'{ know you. But for appearance sake, | 
‘should long since have sent you home vu 
your family 
|” ©* You would have suited my wishes ex- 
actly. An obstinate, selfish egotist as you 
are, can never make a sensible woman hap- 
|py. And after what I bave learned of 
your mind within the last half hour, be as- 
sured, sir, I desire nothing so much as to} 
free from you.’ | 
‘*] take your word, madame, and am| 
|happy to hear you propose such a thing. | 
}Good night. I wish you ladyship pleasant | 
lreams. ‘To-morrow the business shall be | 
irranged.’ 
‘«The sooner the better—Monsieur la | 
Compte !’ 
‘The next day the notary was sent for | 
The deed of separation was drawn up, | 
signed and wituessed. The separation fole | 
lowed, in spite of the interference of friends. | 
‘The ridiculous occasion of their quarre! 
is not generally known. Both the Count 
ind Countess, as you know, are esteemed 
| respectable and amiable people ; in truth,| 
| this catastrophe was brought about by no} 
crime of either, bat merely by the weak- | 
| nesses common to us all.’ 
‘ Do you call this story amusing ?” asked | 
Louise, very sadly. ‘I think, it really) 
tragic, and am grieved to find there is me 
security for wedded bliss. But you must 
have consolation for ine, dearest aunt. Tel! 
me how I shall preserve the charms of 
youth and always captivate my husband ? 
cane Nay. my dear child, even could you al-| 


j 


| 


| 


| 


‘One evening, it was in the twentieth | ways remain as you are, youth and beauty 
year of their marriage,—they had returned | would lose the power to charm, with habit 


[and their constant presence. Men grow 
|~oon weary of the loveliest face. Besides, 
} our husband must grow old himself; and 
| hen youthful manners would cease to 
iplease him. Your habits, youp tastes, 
| would no longer be congenial.’ 

{ Louise sighed. 

‘IT ecould store your memory, resumed 
jher aunt, ‘with precepts to guard your 
happiness. I[ could tell you to beware of 
the first quarrel; never to contend even in! 
iest; to have no from cach other.! 
lest the springs of confidence be insensibly' 
sapped: to beware of the interference o! 
relations. But these are maxims which 
your own prudence wil! sufficiently impress 
Lupon you, and their observance at best will 
| have but a negative effect. 

| ‘Would you have the secret of perpetu- 
al loveliness ? It is treasured—not in fea- 
i ture or complexion, but in the soul. Men 
|worship beauty for the “inward graces of 
jwhich it is the pledge. And would you 
| know how to keep the soul fair? Revision 
'is the only secret for that. 

| «Thus you see, my love, how little we 

can depend upon personal perfections ; 

how little upon mental excellences or ami- 
able traits of character. But the virtues 

born of, and nourished by religion, are im- ; 
mortal. Seek them from Him who is the 
Author of Religion; seek them daily from 
}Him. Be assured thus, tnat you will ever 
lremain fair and amiable in the eyes of 
| your husband and be blessed in every re- 
| lation of life.’ 

| Louise flang her arms round her aunt's 





| 
| 


secrets 


| 








; neck, and thanked her, with tearful eyes 
| for her lesson. 


! 
TEAC PRINCIPLES. 

We find this anecdote of William Ladd 
in the last namber of the Democratic Re- 
view : 

It was not mere good nature, but the | 
adoption of the Peace princip! which | 
made him thus gentle hearted. A story, 
which he often told with peculiar relish, 
will illustrate this mouldering of his charac- 
ter—the gradual progress of his mind in 
adopting the peace principles. ‘1 had,’ 
says he,‘a fine field of grain, growing upon 
an out farm some distance from the home- 
stead. Whenever | rode by I saw my 
neighbor Pulsifer’s sheep in the lot, destroy- 
ing any hopesofa harvest. ‘These sheep 
were of the gaunt, long-legged kind, active 
as spaniels: they could spring over the. 
highest fences, and no partition wall could] 
keepthem out. I complained to neighbor, 
Pulsifer about them, sent him frequent mes- | 


| 





es 


SOs 


‘* What—my son become a priest? Nay | sages, but all without avail.—Perhapsthey| —S. S. Instructor. 


would be kept out for a day or two, but the | 
legs of the sheep were long, and ny grain! 
rather more tempting than the adjoining 
pasture. I rode by again; the sheep were 
still there ; and told my men to set the dogs 





mea misanthrope. My future husband e; ofa monk, and see imy son with a bald 
can never thus degenerate. He has one’ pate, in cow! and caesock. If [hada hun-| 





on them, and if that would not do,1 would 
pay them if they would shoot the sheep. 





ALUABLE REGISTER FOR 1842. JAMES 
LORING, 132 Washington s1. has just published 

the Massachusetts Register for 1842, centaining the 
Bankrupt Law, the New Tariffof U.S. with the Tariff 
Law of 1841, the State Legislature, the 27th Congress, 
the Army and Navy Officers, Consuls, Militia Officers, 
City Officers of Boston, Salem & Lowell, Ministers, 
Colleges, Charitahle Societies, Banks & Insureance 
Companies, Post Masters, Justices, Lawyers, Census 
of U.S. and of Towns in Mass. and a list of Members 


of the Mass.@Medical Society, &e. &e. 
\ ANUALS § FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS .— | 
The Sunday Schoul Prayer Book, By Rev. I. 

B. Fox. 

The Ministry of Chriat, with questions. By Rey. 
lL. B. Fox. . 

The First Book of Sanday Schools. By Rey. A. 
P. Peabody. 

The Portsmouth Sunday School Hymn Book. By 
Rev. A. P. Peabody. 

The above with all others in use in our Sunday 
Schools, —For sale by 


Wm. CROSBY, & Co., 


‘I rode away much agitated, for I was 
not so much of a Peace man then as I am 
now, and I felt, literally, full of fight. All 
at once a light flashed in upon me. 
asked myself, would it not be well for you 
to try in your own conduct the Peace prin- 
ciples you are preaching to others? J 
thought it all over, and settled’down in my 
mind as to the best course to be pursuited, 

‘ The next day 1 went over to see neigh- 
bor Pulsifer. I found him chopping wood 
at his door. ‘Good morning neighbor.’ 
No answer. ‘Good morning, I repeated. 
He gave a kind of grunt like a hog, with- 
out looking up. ‘1 came,’ continued I, ‘to 
see you about the wens At this he threw: 
down his axe, and exclaimed in a most an- 
gry manner, ‘Now aren't you a pretty 
neighbor, to tell your men to kill my sheep ! 








t ° ‘ m9 118 Washington et 
I heard of it,—a rich man like you to shoot | ——-— 
a poor man’s sheep!’ At COST !—THEO. H. BELL, 155 Washing- 
ton street, opposite the Old South Choreb, will 


‘T = wie neighbor, said T 5‘ but, it | sell his large stock of Gents Water Proof Cork sule 
wont't do to let your sheep eal up all that jand thick Boots; at prime cost. Also, Ladies, Misses, 
grain; so I came over to say that I would | Boys and Childrens Boots and Shoes, at seduced pri- 
take your sheep to my homestead pasture, | °¢*- Swis £12 
and put them in with mine, and in the fall | 
you may take them back, and if any one is | 
missing, you may take your pick out of my 
whole flock.’ 

‘ Pulsifer looked confounded—he did not 
know how to take it. At last he stammer- 
ed out, ‘ Now, Squire, are you in earnest?’ 
‘Certainly I am,’ [ answered ; ‘it gis better 
for me to feed your sheep in my pasture on 
grss than to feed them here on grain; and 
I see the fence can’t keep them out., 

‘After a moment’s silence— The sheep 
shan’t trouble you any more,’ exclaimed 
Pulsifer. ‘I will fetter them all. Bat I'll 
let you know that when any man talks of 
shooting, I can shoot too; and when they 
are kind and neighborly, I can be kind too.’ 
The sheep never again trespassed on my 
lot. ‘And my friends,’ he would continue, 
‘addressing the audience, ‘remember that| 
when you talk of injuring your neighbors, 
they talk of injuring you. When nations 


j 


\ R. FISHER’S LECTURE—The Obstacles an 

| Ahe Enconragements to Missionary Effort iw che 
Ancient and Modern Church. A Lecture delivered 

before the Boston Young Men’s Society for the Diffu- | 
sion of Missionary Knowledge, by Samuel W. Fisher, 
of West Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

Christ Craucified—a Sermon, preached at tie Instal- 
lation of hia son, in Wayland, Mass. Dec. 29, 1241, 
by Rev. Wm. Allen, D. D. Published by request of 
the Society—published this day by 

TAPPAN § DENNET, 
feb 12 114 Washington st 





YRES’ ILLUSTRATIONS OF ST. PAUL 
‘4 An I lnstration of the Epistles of St. Paul iv- 
cluding, an entirely new translation by Charles Evre. 
2vol 8vo London Just recieved by JAMES MUNROE, 
& CO. 134 Washington Street. feb 12 
NHAPEL HYMN BOOK—Por the use of Small 
/ Chorches, Vestry meetings and Sunday Schools 
Fourth Edition. This little hymn book contains 437 
hymas some of which were selected with special refer- 
ence to Sunday Schools. The present edition is print- 
ed on larger paper than the former which renders it 
more acceptable for Vestry and Social Meetings. The 
price is now reduced to 25 cts. per copy, in strong 
binding. Published by 8S. G. SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont 
' : Row. 
too. Love will beget love ; a wish to be at} “°” aire 
eace will keep you in peace. You can p 
P = th =e" —There is aid N TUESDAY, March Ist, will be published the 
— : \F Monthly Miscellany of Religion and Letters, ed- 
| ited by Rew, Ezra 8. Gannett—Contents. 
| The Vision of Ezekiel explained and applied ; the 
| Duetrine of Accountability; Riches, a Sermon, bi 
| Rev. Ceo. FP. Simmons; Dewey’s Discourses on Hu- 
jman Life; To my Wife, on her fittieth birth day; 
| Sayings and Doings at Home, from lerters to anab- 
; Pat ad's - j sent daughter; Lant’s Christian Pealer;; Notices of 
A native of Sweden, residing in the south | Books; Intelligence, Ke. &e. Published monthly by 
of France, some years since, had occasion fl6é WM CROSBY §& CO,118 Washington st 
to go from one port to anether in the Baltic | raaae ia pre PPR ate 
‘i. ri GEES in tian T ) : , NE NES, by his Son, 
Sea.—When he came to the pla e whe spend | Rev A. D. Jones—iast published, and for sale 
he expected to sail, the vessel Was gone. | by WM CROSBY & CO, 115 Washington st 
On inquiry, he found a fishing boat going, feb26 
the same way, in which he embarked. | — pictigitesniiglie 
After being for some time out to sea, the| UTHENTICITY OF THE NEW TESTA- 


2. | é Pal — s = sy J . a 
men observing he had several trunk i MEN’ rtranstated from the I reneh by J. E. Ceil- 
rier Jr Professor of Criticism and Sacred Antiquities 


chests on board, conclude d he must be very ! n Academy of Geneva, with Notes and references hy 
rich. and therefore agreed among them-4 Sunday School Teacher. 1 vil. 12 mo. a few copies 
selves to throw him overboard. This he | tietmg balance of the edition. for sale by J. MUNROF 
. : ; ‘ | §& CO. 134 Washington st feb 
heard them express, which gave him great |$ gto eb 26 
. "hen ! 
uneasiness. However he took occasion to | 
open one of his trunks which contained | 
some books. Observing this, they remark- 
ed among themselves, that it was not worth | 
while to throw him into the sea, as they | 
did not want any books, which they suppos. | 
ed was all the trunks contained. They 
asked him if he were a priest. Hardly | 
. ’ a 
knowing what reply to make, he told them | 
he was; at which they seemed much pleased | 
and said they would have a sermon on the 
next day, as itwas the Sabbath. This in- ‘ ‘ 
" rig. a. x ) f is j j , . an ha r oh . 
creased the anxie ty and distre 8S 0! his mind. j URR’S GEOLOGY .—The Elements of Practical 
for he knew himself to be as incapable of} Geology, as applicable to Mining, Engineering, 
such an undertaking as it was possible for | Architecture, &e. with notices of the mines and min- 
: be. as h 4 knew but sry fittle | eral productions of Great Britain, illustrated by plates | 
any man to ge, AS He KoeW HUE Very FNUC | snd wood cuts, being a second edition, greatly improv- 
about the Scriptures ; neither did he belie ve | ed and enlarged, of the Lntroduction to the study of | 
in the inspiration of the Bible. Geology ; by Frederick Burr. The Shaksperian Die. | 
A: lenuth they came to a small roeky | tionary, forming a general jndex to all the popular ex | 
i TL ri i : ‘ Ae] Pe | 


: 5 ani & : | pressions and most striking passages in the works of | 
island, perhaps a quarter of a mile in circum: | Shakspeare. 

ference, where Wasa eompany of pirates, LARDNER’S ELECTRICITY.—A Manual of ' 
who had chosen this little sequestered spot | Electricity Magnetism, and Meteorology 5 by Dyony- 
to deposit their treasures. He was taken 


sions Lardner, F. R. S., &c. 
, For sale by W.D. TICKNOR, Agent, corner of 
to a cave and introduced to an old woman, 
to whom they remarked that they were to} 


| Washington and School sts feb 18 

have a sermon preached the nextday. She|'THE DIVERSION 
said she was very glad of it, for she had | 
not heard the word of God for a great while. | edition. 
His was a trying case, for preach he must, ! Washington and Schoo! streets. 
and still knew nothing about preaching. If} e - ~ 
he refused, or undertook to preach and did | bum ON THE CORENTI AS ceeREC TSR 
! > > exXNecie ; ; ee —New and improved edition, on the furmation 
not please, he expected it would be his | of the Caristinn charactor, addrensnd. to. these. who 
death. With these thoughts he passed a | are seeking to lead a religious life, by Henry Ware, 
sleepless night. In the morning, his mind ae D. twelfth edition, beautifully bound in cloth 

s > entitle Tye . r = | and stamped—this day published by 

was not settled upon any thing. To call nid J. MUNROE & CO, 184 Washington et 
upon God, whom he believed to be inaceess | 


sible, was altogether vain. He could om \RACT FOR FEBRUARY—By Dr. Brazer. ‘The 
vise no Way W here by he might be saved. Apparent Darkness of God’s Providence, by John 
He walked to and fro, still shut upin dark- | Brazer, D. D., being Tract No. 175, for February. 
ness, striving to collect something to say to art we J —— by J. MUNROE § CO., _ 
® 4 eb asnin on street. nm 
them, but could not even think of a single | & 
sentence.— When the appointed time for | ss 
the meeting arrived, he entered the Cavey) IN. and the East, embracing a Tour through Great 
where he found the menassembled. There | Britian, Treland, Belginw, Holland, Prussia, Saxony, 
was a seat prepared for him, and a table Austria, Bavaria, Switzerland, Lombardy, Tuscany, 
with a Bible on it. They sat for the space j the Papal States, Malia, the Islands of the Archipel 
. : < j; ago ,Greece, Egypt, Asin Minor, Turkey, and Hungary 
of half an hour in profound silence; and | in the years 1834 to 1841, by Valentine Mott, MD. 
even then the anguish of his soul was as | President of the Medical Faculiy of the University o 
i Ne ’ : >» sso r ; re 
great as human nature was capable of en- | New York, and Professor of Sugery, §e. 


. _| PSYCHOLOGY, or Elements of a New System of 
during. At length these words came to | Mental Philosophy, on the basis of consciousness and 


his mind-—‘ Verily, there is a reward for | common sense, designed for Colleges and Academics ; 
the righteous: Verily, there is a God that} »y $.S. Schmucker, D. D. Just recieved and for sale 
judg tl in the e: ae H se and de. | "¥ TICKNOR, Agent, corner of Washington and 
judgeth ve earth. e arose ¢ M1 Seteal npmeti serch 8 

livered them; then other words presented | 


themselves, and so on till bis understanding | |) .445 PHILOSOPHY OF NATURAL HISTORY 
became opened—his heart enlarged in a} —By Win. Smellie, Member of the Antipaarian 
manner astonishing to himself. He spoke jand Royal Societies of E linburg. With an intreduc- 
upon subjects suiting their condition; the | tion and various additions and alterations, intended to 


; ; iad } adapt it to the prese t state of knowledge ; by John 
rewards of the righteous—the jucgiments | Ware, M.D. Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical 
awaiting the wicked—the 


necessity of | Society, aod of the American Academy of Arts and 
repentance, and the importance of a change 


| Sciences : 18th edition. 

. To facilitate the use of bighty popular work in Sem 

€ . 2% ae ; > | ‘ ‘ eae 1 
ot life. The matchless love of God to the | inaries of learning, the present edition has been enlar- 
children of men, had such a powerful effect | ged by a series of valuable qaestions, The Work may 
on the minds of these wretched beings, that | he had with or without the Q restions. Published and 
. a T |} for sale by 8. G. SIMPKINS, 21 Tiemont Row. 

they were melted into tears. Nor was he | , march & 
less astonished at the unbounded goodness | 








THE PREACHER AND THE PIRATES. 








Ss and 


"EW AND SPENDID Series of Bible Mlustra- 
tions—Ficher’s Historic Mlusirations of the Br- | 
ble, principally after the Old Masters, to be comprise: 
im about thirty numbers, wih thee magnificent en- 
gravings on steel in each camber—price 50 cents . 
part—Nos, 1b to 20—publi-bed, and for sale by 


£19 J MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington st 








JALFREY’S HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS 
—A Harmony of the Gospels on the plan proposed 
by Lan Carpenter, L. L. D, 1 vol 8vo—a_ fiw copies 
for sale by J. MUNROE & CO, 
fie 154 Wael ston st 
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S OF PURLEY—BPy Joh» 
Horne Tooke, with nomerous additions, to which 
is annexed his letter to John Dunning, Esq., a new 
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EW BOOK OF TRAVELS.—Travels in Europe 
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ofan Almighty Creator, in thus inlerposing i YOPULAR WORKS, now publishing in Numbers, 
to saye his spiritual as well as natura! life, | by SAXTON & PEIRCE, 1331.2 Washington 
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and well might he exclaim— This is the | 8t., a Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures aad Mines, by 


>| Andrew Ure, M. D,F.R.S., &e,, illustrated with 
| 1241 engravings; from the seeund London edition, to 
ibe issued in 21 semi monthly numbers, at 25 cents 
vach, or the whole, if paid in udvance, for five dollars. 


Lord's doings, and marvellous jn our eyes. 

Under a deep sense of God’s goodness, his 

heart Le:ame filled with such thankfulness, F ity 

that it was out of his power to express. = to any part of New England, ty anil, as the; 
What ; -ellous ch: > wae a | come from the press—orders (post paid) addressed to 

lat a marveilo s ange was LHUS | the publishers, remitting the cash, receive immediate 

suddenly brought about by divine interpo- | attention No, 1 now ready fur delivery, 

ee - . * 4 . he . * The : sok 

sition! “He who a little before disbelieved | The complete works of Charles Dickens, (Boz) 

a a fith’God and ‘the soul. b containing the Pickwick Papers, Nicholas Nickieby, 

In co nmunion with Go € Soul, D-| Oliver Twist, Sketches of Every Day Life, the Curi- 

came as alittle child. And they who were | osity Shop, with wood cuts, and Barnaby Rudge, with 

so lately meditating on his death, now are} weed cuts, embellished with a Portrait of the Author 

filled with lov ood will towards h done on steel, and several illustrations engraved by 

Wied with love and ¢ Owards €ACN | Yeager—published in twenty weekly numbers, at the 

other, and particularly towards him ; mani- 

festing affectionate kindness, and willing to 








small cost of twenty-five cents each, or the whole for 

$5,00. A remittance of $5 per mail, or otherwise, 

ae gre . . aes (post paid) will secure the whole, as they come from 

rendet him all the assistance in their POW" | the press—five numbers now ready for delivery. 

er. Encyclopedia Americana—a new edition—a_ popa- 
The next morning they fitted out one ot, lar dictionary of Arts, Sciences, Literature, History, 

their vessels, and conveyed him where he Potitics and Biography, including a copious collection 

desired.—From that time he became a 

changed man.—I!*'rom sentiments of infidel- 

ity he became a sincere believer in the pow- 


of original articles in American Biography, edited by 
Francis Leiber, assisted by E. Nigglesworth and T. 
er and efficacy of the truth as itis in Jesus. 


G. Bradford—to he issued in eighty weekly numbers 
at 25 cents each, or the whole for $20—five numbers 
now ready. feb 19 





ONFORMITY.—A New Volume- By Charlotte 
Elizabeth. 

Chapters on Church Yards.—by Caroline Southey ; 
authoress of Solitary Hours, §&c. §c. 12mo ; this day 
published. 

War and Peace, by Wm. Jay.—the evils of the first 
—also a plan for preserveing the last, by Wm. Jay. 
12mo. just published. ‘ 





————— EEE 


NEN AND BEAUTIFUL EDITION OF THE 
IN NEW TESTAMENT.—Phis day pablished by 
TICKNOR, Agent, corner of Washington and School 
streets, a fine I2mo copy of the@estament, printed on 
large type and good paper, bound in a variety of hand- 








D’ Aubigne’s Reformation. vol 3 recieved and 


some inuroccy bindings, and alse in plain styles sale, by TAPPAN & DENNET. doer 


for 
mh 12 5 








AR AND PEACE—By William Jay. Warand/ 
Peace; the evils of the first, also a plan for pre- 
serving the last, by Wm. Jay. Just published and for 
sale " J. MONROE & CO., 134 Washington st. 
m 2. 





ECTURES ON AGRICULTURAL CHEMIS- 
TRY AND GEOLOGY. --read before the Dur- 
vam County, Agricuiteral Society, and the Members of 
he Durham Farmer’s Club ; by James F.W. Johnson 
*rofessur of Chemistry, and Geology, in the Universi- 
y of Durham—new Work, recieved to day, 
BLACKLOCK’S—Treatise on Sheep ; with the 
ext means for their improvement, general manage- 
sent, and the treatment of their diseases—with a chap- 












































AXTON §& PEIRCE, Publishers, No. 133 1. 
ashington street, have lately issued the fullowi 
orders for which, are respectfully solicited. 
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Ameri tauite : eee 
Pre chtsorue ee and researches into the origin 


Tals Sea he Red Race, by Alex. W. Bradford, 


The Northern Harp ; 


consisting of original Sac 
and Moral songs, adap : : rane 


' I ted to the most * 
dies, for the Piano Forte and Guitar, a wl Mes 
3. B. Dana, Author of ‘Southern Harp,” &c. , 

Phe Benevolent Merchant, or the Dealings of God 
in Provideuce and Grace, 1 vol. 180. ? 

Virginia, or the Lost and Found, 
Author of * Constance, or the Me 
vol. 18mo. 


A Tale, by the 
rchants Daughter,’ 1 





























er on Wool, and history of the Wool Trade. ere Discontented Robins, and other Storveg, for the = 
A Treatise on the Theory and Practise of Landseape | UPS» by the le Miss Mary Anna Fox: to which 
jardening ; adapted to North America, with « view | is adc ed The Canary Bira; translated from the Ger. E 
» the improvement of Country Residencee—by A. J. = png Schindt, by Samuel Prescott Dole, 2 vol, — 
Jowning ; Lvol. 8vo. : : ae 
The Theory of Horticulture ; or an attempt to ex- | The Parted Family, und other Poems, an Offering 
lain the principal operations of Gardening upon Phy | to the aficted, aud a tribute of love to departed friends, 
ulogical Principles. By John Lindley. First American | by Mary S. B. Dana, author of ‘The Northern Harp,’ 
lition, with notes, §c. by Dr. A. Gray aud A, J. | ‘Southern Harp,’ $e, 1 vol. 12 mo. elo. jus M 
Jow we Esq. With numerous illustrations ong wood COMPL? . Se 
ivol. 12mo. ' i ETE SYSTEM OF FAMILY REG = pleas 
Mason’s Farrier—A new and improved edition. TRATION. Part Pinw Aatdlh tes by) Rroge A to th 
‘onstantly on hand, and for sale by TAPPAN & | and directions for regiwteving, o8 a new and ejm le 
JENNET, 114, Washington street. march 5 | plan, the birth, marriage, amd dewth of the several 4.29 doub 
“pe of = family, and for aeceriaining and exhibiting to h 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS. pasate: thy sem Ra gay siuation, heirs at had : 
| aw, 3 » @ tit, and generation. Part 
-FMILE subscriber, Principal of the Hopkins School, Second—containing forms and suggestions for iegister. acqu 
Cambridge, will receive Boys into his family and | '"8 other particulars ; proper or useful to be retained | 
pay the most careful attention to their Moral, Physi-|'" "emembrance, relative to every mewber of any fam. and | 
val and [atellectual Education. The course of instruc- | ily, from which 3 particular biography or history of tions 
sion in the sehgol embraces all branches necessary, as | *"Y indvidual or family may be easly complied. By pa 
a preparation for entering college, or to fit them for | TICKNOR” Ageot Just publishe’ and for oy obser 
commercial pursuits. } ; , 4 Jan : 
Reference may be made to any of the gentlemen of | ——-—-—_——__——_ $$ $$—_—__-___ ans 
the University. oe | piacere 9 BOOKS per Brittania—this day re- tone 
Terms—$175 per annum—payable quarterly in | Bs ceived by JAMES MUNROE §& CO—Memoirs as 
advance. The year is divided into four terms of| of the life of Rev Lant Carpenter, L. L. D, with se- activ 
eleven weeks each, Pupils from a distance can, if | lections from his correspondence, edited by his Son have 
they choose, remain during the Fall, Winter and} Russell Lant Carpenter, 8vo—Festus, a Poem, 1 vol, Me 
‘Spring vacations, without any additional expense. | 8¥o—Duille on the right use of the Fathers, 12:ino— their 
“DMUND B. WHITMAN. | Paracelsus, by Robert Bowring, 12mo—Researches tion ¢ 
Cambridge, Feb. 26. uf feb 26 into the Physical History of Mankind, by James C., 
Sistas ‘ Prichard, Svals, Svo—Thomson’s Conspectus: of the of the 
OWTH’S ISAIAH.—Isaiah, a new translation; Phrmacopacias—Christian Teacher for January— we be 
with a preliminary dissertation and noteé critical Christian Reformer for January—Pictorial English 
and explanatory, by Hobert Lowth, b. D., 2 vols 8vo, | Grammar—Pictorial History of England, Svols, Bro ful pr 
London—for sale b ‘ NROE & CO, {5 a 
feb 26 r 134 Washiagtoa st | ——< _——_—_____________-__ = 
223 f: peenaene ON HUMAN LIFE, by Rev. Or- faith, 
Ress ‘ . ; ville Dewey—Contents—1, on the Moral Sig- 
pet ya a LS oe EU ROPE a nificance of Life—2, that every thing in life Swirl: stl 
eS  ainbracing observations made in / 3, Life considered as an argument in faith and virtue; 
the years 1834, °36, °37, 33, *39, °40 and 41, by | 4. Life is what we make it, i: Semon to wt ard o 
Valentine Mou, M. D., President of the Medical} lot of life—6, on the Misuse of life—7, on the Schoo! s.udy 
k aculty of the University of New York, and Professor of life—8, on the value of life; 9, lifes’? consolation in sly 
of Surgery. Se. 8vo. ; . view of death; 10, the problem of life resolved in the nabs: 
Schmocker’s Mental Philosophy—Elements of a new | life of Christ; 11, on the shortness of life; 12, re@ec. ges ul 
syatein of Mental Philosophy, on the basis of conscious: | tions at the close of the day; 13, religion considere | 
ness and common sense, designed for Colleges and | as the great sentiment of life; 14, on the religion of On th 
Academies, lvol, 12ino. Boy’s Works, cheap edition, life; 15, 16, 17, on the identity of religion with goud- ardor 
9vols—received and for sale by x eka ness and with a good life; 18, on the call of humanity a ; 
TAPPAN & DENN ET, and the answer to it. Fresh supply just received ang in the 
£26 114 Washington st | for sale by SAXTON & PEIRCE, somed 
pct ats - {5 133 1-2 Washington st. 
i ; ois aoe th tien o! 
MAGE | DRA RA OR EXPERIMENTAL! Jounston’s AGRICULTURAL CHEMIS. 
ahs N—second edition. ° ‘ . extrac 
a ee , CRY—Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and 
(From the Christian Pioneer, London.) Geology—“The profit of the earth is for alls the king lished 
©To call this a good little book for children, would | himself is served by the fiell.”’—By Jarths F. W, 
be to use a word far too small, and quite inadequate to | Johnston, M. A..F. R., 8.8. L. & F. Fellow of the ‘Tl 
express its real character. For small though it be, | Geological Society, etc., aud Professor of Chemistry =: 
yet with sufficient fulness, with great plainness, and | and Mineralogy in the University of Durham, Eng- nomin 
much feeling and torce, it treats of subjects which im | land—Ivol. P20. pu rsui 
importance and interest, yield to nove in which the! Agricultaral Works, a good variety. : 
human mind can be engaged. Some dozen of larges Received this morning—for sale by TAPPAN & effi-ie 
works might be mentioned, which although devoted DENNET, 114 Washington st. mio Are w 
most especially to the elucidation of ‘* religious expe- _ La OSE . ‘ 
rience,’’ ** vital godliness,” fear and love,’’ **the new ILLIAM CROSBY & CO, No. 11S Washing- sions ¢ 
birth or regeneration,”? “the eternal and spiritual toa st., pablished aad have for sale the follow. that w 
state of man,” and obtaining peace with God through | ing, among many other valuable works, Traditions 
Jesus Christ, would not repay the patient, laborious | of Palestine or Times of the Saviour. By Harriet versi'y 
reader, with that clear and satisfactory view of those | Martineau—re-printed from the Loudon edition. _ 
momentious topics, which is given in ‘* Alice Brad- Sabbath Recreations, or Select Poetry of a Reli- rignt t 
ford.’ Children may understand it, and men may de-| gious kind. By Emily Yaylur.. Edited by Rev. furnis' 
rive from it instruction and profit. Published and for} John Pierpont. ‘ ’ 
sale by 8S. G. SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. Woman’s Mission. By a Lady, with an Introsue- stitutic 
feb 19 duction, by a Clergyman of this city. the m1 
- The Young Maiden. By Rev. A. B. Mussey. 
TALUABLE STANDARD WORKS.—For sak Mana Soul, or the Inward and the experiaental gregat 
| by TAPPAN & DENNET, 114 Washington ats ae ee bs weiay So re Posie these 1 
Irving’s works, 2vols 8vo; Bancrott’s U.S., 3vols eas rey pee args veins by the eutmar o . 
vo; Ferdinand and Isabella, 3vols; Robertson’s Amer | ‘ Married Lite, Se. &e. - Chiure! 
ica; Robertson’s Charles 5th; John Jay’s life rd Phe Sunday School Present, from the Portfolio of . 
writings, 2vols 8vo; American State Papers, 12vols; an ex-Superintendant, &e §« &e. ' 
Mrs Warrew’s History ef the Revolution; Eneyclopa-|  * js Seaatet G a mong 
edia Americana, 13vola; Madison’s Papers, 8vols; | EWEY’S DISCOURSES, in 4 volumes—Dis- — 
Sparks’ Washington; British Poets; D’Aubigne’s Courses on Varivus subjects, 31 edition; Moral not as 
History ; Lord Bacon’s works; Catlin’s IfBians; Bur. | ¥!ews of Society, Commerce ant Politics, in twelve these 
net’s History of Our Times; Burnet’s History of Refor- | discourses, 2d edition; Discourses and Discussias, 4 ™ 
mation; Waker Scott’s works; Harper’s Library, 144) '9 a apg and — 4 es ge oy Dis- with u: 
vols; Robinson’s Travels; Adam’s Roman Antiqui-| Courses on Human Lite—tresh supply this day re- - 
ties; Authon’s Classical Dictionary; Addung’s M > ceived by J. MUNROE & co, almo-t 
ridates, 5vols; Sir Walter Raleigh’s works; Dean wil9 134 Washington st with or 
Swilt’s works; Caves Lives of the Apostles; Dr Chal- Nite a eg, j re 
mer’s works; Melvill’s Sermons, 2vols; Carnpbell’s 4HRISTIAN EXAMINER FOR MARCH—Con. anu * 
British Poets; Mcllvane’s Sermons; Bishop Berkiey’s ’ tents—Philosophy of Fiction; D’Aubigne on the Christi 
whole works; Barrow’s whole works; Hartley’s Ob- | Reformation; the ‘Vemptation in the Wilderness; Oc- 
servations on Man; Turner’s Companion to Genesis ; casivnal Sermons; the Studeats Life of Gernrany; <ne's 
Robert Hall's works; Edward’s works; Appleton =| Ware’s Loquiry; Memoirs of Dr Carpeater ; Thoughts them, \ 
works; Magee on the Atonement; Watson’s Body of] 44 Moral and Spiritual Cuhure, by Waterston; the 
Divinity; Leighton’s works; Bishop Heber’s life and New Hampshire Book ; Memoir of Elder Abner Jones; the wh 
journal; Bishop Hopkin’s whole works ; Bloomfield *| Dr Parkman’s Offering of Sympathy; Dewey’s Dis- This 
Greek Testament; Josephus, Pictorial edition; Good- | courses on Human Life; the stijeet Of the Ministry by nS 
rich’s Pictorial Geology. feb 19 Ephraim Peabody. A new volume of the Examines pressio| 
ee a a _ | commences with nag ter 3 = It is — Seatac 
. “ once in two mvunths at four dollars ¢ annuin—sub- 
ETTERS ON UNITARIANISM, in reply to scriptions received by the coitiihers.” similar 





Letters, by Rev. Thomas Best, intended to cun- 
fute a pamphlet, by Dr Channing, entitled ‘Objec- 
tions to Unitarian Christianity censidered,’? by Hen- 


For sale by TICKNOR, Agent, cornev of | ry Hunt Piper, 12me, London—for sale by 
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} 
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in26 J MUNROE § CO, 134 Washington st 





ARLEE’S VERSION of the Minor Prophets— 

an explanatory version of the Minor Prophets, 
with the text, by Rev. Edward Barlee, 12mv, Lon- 
don—tor sale by J. MUNROE & CO, 134 Washing 
ton st. m26 





OHN MILTON—The Prose Works of Join Mil 
‘J ton, with an introductory review, by Robert 
Fletcher—for sale by TICKNOR, corner of Wash- 
ington and School sts. m26 





V ADAME DE SEVIGNE and her Contempora- 
AYE ties, 1 2vols—just published aad for sale by 
PICKNOR, corner of Washington and School sts. 


m26 
| yee ic EDITION of the complete works of 
Witham Shakspeare, with Dr. Johnseu’s Pre- 
face, aud a waemoir of tae author by the Rev. Wm. 
Haraesa, lvol, 8vo, with a portrait from the Chandos 
picture, aod forty beautiful illustrations. Also, Bouk 
of the Poets; Caancer to Beattte—for sale at 


mig SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row, 








ATE MEDICAL BOOKS.—Foer sale by TICK- 
NOR, Ageut, corner of Washington and Schou! 
streets, & Complete assortment of all the most popula 
Medical Works, now in use, among which are Rams- 
bothaim’s Principles and Practice of Obstetric Medica: 
and Surgery, in reference to the process of parturition 
—1st American edition, revised; Dunglisou’s practice 
of Medicwe, ora treatise on special Pathology and 
Therapeutics; the Anatomist’s Vade Mecum, a System 
of iluman Anatony, by W J. Erasinus Wilson ; Jahr’s 
Homoeopathic Medicine, in 2 vols ; Quain’s Anatomy’ 


itlustrated edition; Stuart onthe Diseases of Children, | 





&e. feb 19 
ie PRESS .—PICTORIAL NATURAL HISTO- 
RY. Pictorial Natur | History illustrated with 


_ four hundered engravings!) 8S. G. Good ich. In press 
and will shortly be published by J. MUNROE & co. 
134 Washington stieet. “fb19 





EBSTER'S DICTIONARY—Octavo, 1 wel, 
new edition, with an index, containing all the 
new words in the new two volume edition. 3 
Webster’s Improved Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage; Webster’s new American Dictionary —full sup- 
ply received, and for sale by 


(19 TAPPAN & DENNET, 114 Washington st 








NEANDER’S CHURCH HISTORY. 

ISTORY of the Planting and ‘Training of the 
H Christian Church by the Apostles. By Dr. 
Augustus Neander, Professor of ‘Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, translated under the author’s sanction 
from the third edition of the original German, by J. E, 
Ryland, 

[From Professor Staurt.]} 

The undersigned has often had occasion to consult 
Neander’s History of the Primitive Church, and ir 
somewhat familiar with the contents and character of 
the book. Like most of Neander’s productions, it ex- 
hibits evidence of much study and reflection. The 
facts stated are stich as can for the most part be depend- 
ed on ; the spirit of the work is gentle and kind. Ik 
cannot be reasonably doubted that the author felta deep 
interest in his subject, nor that the tendency of the 
work in the main is evangelical. With some of his 
Opinions in respect to the at/horship of a part of the 
New Testament 8, I cannot agree ; nor am i per- 
suaded that his acquaintance with sacred literature and 
criticism will well compare with his knowledge of 
ecclesiastical history and usages. Still, the beok is 
replete with important information, and may be read 
with great profit by such as wish to push their inquir. 
Jas as far as may be into the ecclesiastical histery of 
early times. The price of it puts it within (he reach 
of many who can profit by it. 

M. STUART. 


Theological Seminary, Andover, Jan. 17, 1842. 




















mi2 J MUNROE § CO, 134 Washington st . 
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NNEXATION OF TEXAS.—A Letter to tie dium | 
Hon. Heary Clay, on the Annexation of Texas Uuion ! 

to the United States. By William E. Channing; 4 

few copies for saleby J. MUNROE & CO. 134 Wael My d 
ington street. wm 12 af en a de 
PPHE PARTERRE—O- Beauties of Flora, ers, and 
L highly finished drawings, by James Andrews, er 
with Poetical illustrations. Wee sale by TAPPAN¢ Christie 
DENNET, I14 Washington et. m 12. much t 
MPORTANT WORK.—Now in the course of pi: [gm —_Plished 
lication, a Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, aud f them f¢ 





Mines, containing a clear exposition of their princi: 7M 
ples and practice—by Andrew Ure, M. D., F. RS, | 





in some 














&e.  lilustrated with 1241 Engravings. ” . 
The following are the preg. which the = would | 
‘i ey P 
learned author endeavors to accomplish. ys parties 
Ist. To insteuct the Manafacturer and Tradesman B de 
in the principles of their respective processes, a3 W nd This 










render them, ta reality, the masters of their business; 
and toewancipate them from a state of bondage (0 
such as are too commonly governed by blind prejudice 
and a vicious routine. 

2d, ‘To afford Merchants, Brokers, Dryealters, 
Druggists, and Officers of the Revenue, characteristic 
descriptions of the eommudities which pass throug! 
their hands. 

3, By exhibiting some of the finest developemen" 
of Chemistry and Physics to lay open an exceller! 
practical school to Studeats of these kirdred sciel 
ces. 

4th, To teach capitalists who may be desirous ® 
placing their funds in some productive branch ef it 
dustry, te select, judidiously, among plausible clain 
ants, 

5th, To enable gentlemen of the Law to becow? 
well acquainted with the nature of those patent schemet 
which are so apt to give tise to litigatan. 

6th, To present to Legislators such a clear expo" 
| tion of the staple manufactures, as may dissuade them 
| from enacting laws which obstruct industry, or cher! 
one branch of it to the injury of many others. 
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And lastly, to the general reader, intent, chiefly, you w 
| Intellectual Cultivation, Views of many of the noble . 
| achievements of Seience, in effecting those gr your ij 









transformation of matter to which Great Britain # 
the United Statesowe their paramount welth, ri 
and power, among the nations of the earth. 
mis * gay § PEIRCE, 133 1-2 Washington st. 
m I 


\ UZZEY’S YOUNG MAN’S FRIEND-!"* 
1 Yonng Man’s Friend, by A. B. Muzzey, #°¢ 6 
edition, 18 av—Contents—Laportance of the per! 
of Youth; Value of Character to Young Men; M ye 
Dangers of Young Men; Domestic Duties; Duties 7 
Society and Conntry; Religion—a few copies be" 
balance of the edition—for sale b 
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nl9 J. MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington * ciety, 

- ee most p 
5 Sarcasm WORKS now publishing 1" Re condut 
bers—'The complete works of Charles pote tina‘ 





containing the Pick tick Papers, Nicholas Niche 
Oliver Twist, Sketenes of Every Day Life, the < 
osity Shop, with wood cuts, and Barnaby Rudg®: *’ 
wood cats, in twenty weekly numbers. Red 
Cooper’s Sea Tales—embracing the Pilot. the ¢ 
Rover, the Water Witch, Homeward Bon’, a 
new story, the Two Admirals, in twenty weekly nv 





will n 
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History of the Emperor Napolean, with five baad B 
illustrations. d, and single ™ ri 








Subscriptions receive ; 
bers for sale by PUSAXTON & PEIRCE, | 
(12 . 133 1-2 Washington ® 
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PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING: 
BY DAVIDREED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. - 
_—Three Dollars, payable in six monitls, 
F Saag wnt and fifty cents, if paid in advance 
To individuals or companies who pay 18 advan 
five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. 
No subscription mer paar except at be 
the publisher, until all arrearages are Pate, 
rer communications, as well as letters oh oem 
ating to the Christian Register, should be 
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The above work is for sale by TAPPAS & DENNET 
J14 Washington street. me jan 24 
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Davip REED, Boston. 





